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The Way of the World 
The Conference for Education 


SHE Conference for Education in 
the South met the last week in 
April at Columbia, S.C. Many 
notable addresses were made on the 
needs and sentiments of the South; and 
new things were proposed for bettering 
the public school system and colleges of 
that section. There were many ad- 
dresses, as usual, that were impressive 
for their nothingness, and that served 
only to prove the shallowness and hypoc- 
risy of those that spoke them. Neither 
Edward M. Shephard, the New York 
aspirant for political preferment, nor 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott, a young man 
who has little knowledge and less wis- 
dom, and who seeks notoriety on the 
strength of his father’s unenvious repu- 
tation for gust, and at the expense of the 
principles of morality and political econ- 
omy, had any business essaying to in- 
struct or influence the proceedings of so 
important (unto itself) an organization 
as this Conference. 

The features of the sessions were the 
annual address of Robert C. Ogden, a 
sincere, strong, brave worker for edu- 
cation, and the defense of the Con- 
ference against the opposition of certain 
influences in the South, lead by the 
News and Courier, made by President 





George H. Denny of Washington and 
Lee University, who took high ground 
in behalf of the South’s citizenship 
throughout his entire address, but who 
overstepped, we think, the rules of pro- 
priety, in assuming that all the brain 
in the Conference comes from the South. 
With truth he might have claimed that 
the South furnishes all the nerve of the 
Conference. The address made by ex- 
Mayor Seth Low deserves notice, and 
might stand reading by Negroes every- 
where. 

The purpose of the Conference seems 
to be ennobling ; but a deeper study of 
it in all phases leads us to the opinion 
that, while educational questions are 
considered and discussed at these gath- 
erings, and mental and moral training 
the point ahead, the organization is the 
yearly memorial for national perfects to 
come together and speak against each 
other, and against all things seemly and 
just. Thatistosay, the Conference has 
almost developed into a Mutual Admira- 
tion Society, designed to foster the 
hatred the Southerners hold against the 
proper education of the Negro. We do 
not assert this in cold blood; a careful 
perusal of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference bear us out in thus nailing 


hypocrisy. 
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The discussions of the Conference 
ranged from ‘‘School Taxation’’ to 
‘‘Summer Schools.’’ Many good and 
suggestive sentiments were heard, and 
out of the deliberations, despite their 
narrow channel, much good ought to 
come. However, before the South shall 
be redeemed from its ignorance, it must 
be taught to respect the eternal law of 
justice, which is and will be forever, the 
foundation upon which to properly rear 
and train any people. Orations and 
papers and resolutions shall avail noth- 
ing until in that section justice between 
man and man shall be established. 


We cannot understand, and the Con- 


ference did not explain, why represent- 
ative Negroes are barred from partici- 
pating in the sessions of a Conference 
which purports to stimulate a desire for 
education in all the people of the South. 
It would be no unwise thing to invite 
into these meetings Negro educators and 
publicists, whose people pay direct tax 
on millions of dollars’ worth of property, 
and indirect tax on about all in the 
South; and who are one-third of the en- 
tire population of that section. It is an 
open secret that faith among Negroes in 
this Conference has never been over- 
flowing, and is now running nearly dry. 
Separate Education in the South 

In the course of Seth Low’s interest- 
ing address at the Columbia Conference 
he said : 

‘Every well-informed man throughout the 
country cheerfully recognizes the magnitude 


of the problem that confronts the South, by 
reason of the necessity that 1s laid upon it of 


- developing a double set of schools, one for the 


whites and one for the Negroes. No one can 
fail to appreciate the splendid courage which 
has not hesitated to attack this double problem, 


and to accept this double burden, almost with- 
out a murmur.”’ 

It is not a necessity that the South 
should develop a ‘‘ double set of schools, 
one for the whites and one for the 
negroes (Negroes).’’ It is rather a 
prejudice, a vanity, a sin, if not a crime ! 
Neither did the white South ‘‘ accept 
this double burden.’’ It is not only 
carrying no double burden, but it is not 
wholly carrying its own. Murmurs, of 
course, like the waves of the ocean, 
appeal to different men in different de- 
grees; but if Governor Davis, Governor 
Vardaman and John T. Graves’ loud 
and Jong opposition to Negro education 
is not a murmur, it certainly can be 
regarded as no less. 

Mr. Low continued: 

‘*The one word that I would say to you is to 
persevere. Your own problem, of educating 
two races separately, so that they can live 
together helpfully and happily in the same 
community, is, perhaps, a harder problem than 
ours, but, if anything can solve it, so as to 
convert what might easily be a source of 
danger inte an advantage, it is a public school 
system that siiall be provided so generously, 
for white and black alike, that all shall feel 
that the State. wants all her children to be 
educated, in the full conviction that the most 
dangerous man to the welfare of any commu- 
nity is the most ignorant man, and that the 
most backward community is sure to be the 
community in which ignorance is the most 
widespread.”’ 

All of which sounds musical to the 
ears of those whose eyes are blinded to 
real conditions. It is doubtful if ever 
the South shall be able to educate ‘‘ two 
races separately.’’ No other section of 
the country is able to do so; and the 
not far distant future shall prove that the 
task is a hopeless one even to a people 


of so strong a heart and great a patience 
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as the Southerners. No two people 
have ever lived side by side, having the 
same ambitions, the same ideals, the 
same literature, the same religion, and 
remained separate and distinct. Asan 
exception to this very general rule, how- 
ever, the South has set a beautiful 
example of two races dwelling together 
in peace and happiness, refusing, at 
every point, to mix in either a public 
manner or private consortion, The 
standing witness to this truth are the 
million and a half of mulattoes, quad- 
roons and octoroons in every section of 
the country, but more especially in the 
South. 

Most, if not all, of the equality in the 
South, equality which has borne much 
and lasting fruit, was introduced, or 
rather forced, by the white man. He 


shall reap, just as sure as the skies are 


above us, what he has sown; and no 
amount of oratory and philosophy can 
stay the harvest. 

The public school system in the South 
has done, and is doubtless now doing, 
much good ; but it is incomparable with 
the system in the West and North, and 
it will forever be incomparable, because 
of the divided responsibility in publicly 
training all of the people. The North 
extends to every boy and girl, freckled 
or polish-black, the same training, at 
the same time, under the same roof, by 
the same teachers. The advantage of 
such a system should be obvious even to 
Seth Low. 

The Negroes in the South who have 
been reached and pulled up to education 
and civilization, owe their redemption, 
not to the school system supported by 
the state, but to the Congregational 
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Church, the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
the Baptist Home Mission Board and 
kindred organizations. They owe per- 
haps to the public school the inspiration 
they received from its dull and flickering 
light to press forward to the realization 
of real education, real training! 

The two races in the South must never 
be educated together; and for this rea- 
son the North must still found and sup- 
port both primary, secondary and high 
schools in that section for the enlighten- 
ment of the Negroes, who are being 
sacrificed in a large measure in this new 
zeal, headstrong and mislead, for the 
immediate regeneration of the South 
through the public school. 

Great men sometimes forfeit their 
reputation for sanity by essaying to deal 
with questions of which they have no 
knowledge ; and upon which they have 
been ill-advised. Seth Low is a con- 
spicuous example of that class; he is 
beautifully ignorant of conditions in the 
South, and in his effort to appear both 
prophetic and brilliant, he has deserved 
a place with the countless number of 
straddlers produced in this new thing 
under the sun, which has taken from 
Right so many strong and helpful men. 
The Constitution of the Transvaal 

Tue draft of the new Constitution for 
the Transvaal country, which, it will 
be remembered, like America, had to be 
drenched and cleansed with human blood 
in order to end the savage ravings and 
slaughterings within its borders by the 
Dutch, has just been issued in London. 
The legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, so the press dispatches advise, is 
to be composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
six to nine official members and thirty- 
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five elected members. The burghers 
(Boers) and whites are allowed the 
privilege of the ballot in the election of 
members of the Assembly, but there is 
no provision in any place for the exer- 
cise of the ballot by the native. The 
only relief he can find in the new charter 
may possibly come from the provision 
that no measure seeking to oppress or 
disable him can become operative until 
it has secured the sanction of the Home 
Government. _ There is no assurance that 
the Home Government will not sanction 
or suggest the introduction into the 
Assembly degrading and unnecessary 
measures. We can find in the situa- 
tion no solace excepting, perhaps, in 
England’s traditional fairness and jus- 
tice to all who seek shelter and protec- 
tion under its flag. 

There seems to be a longing for some 
signs of lasting peace between the Dutch 


and the English; but there is as yet no 
concern that the natives shall have 


either life or liberty. The Colonial 
Secretary feels justified in thus allowing 
some sort of self-government to the 
Pretoria intruder, but is willing to give 
unto the subdued, but aspiring, natives 
neither voice nor vote in the government 
under which they exist, and which is 
established upon their own soil. In due 
season, it is promised, the ‘‘colored 
man’’ shall be allowed to participate 
in some part of the rule of the colony. 
And so it goes. Australia and Eng- 
land and America and France, in fact all 
countries, are seeking to crush out the 
hopes and ambition of their colored sub- 
jects, both at home and in the black 
man’s own country. The destiny of 
these people appears neither bright nor 
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cheering. If black people are not driven 
to desperation, the father of anarchy, 
by the foul measures and more foul sen- 
timents, that now mark every country, 
it shall be the wonder of future students 
of present conditions. 

We have great faith, somehow, 
through all these trials and persecu- 
tions, that God has a purpose in thus 
allowing the people most humble and 
most believing to be humiliated, perse- 
cuted and murdered, by those who win 
their heart in order to bleed it, by pre- 
tending friendship, and often by holding 
out to them, as one would hold out salt 
to an unsuspecting sparrow, the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Constitution of the Transvaal as 
it now stands is no Constitution at all. 
It gives the Boers just enough liberty to 
madden them ; and it would not be sur- 
prising if the blacks and the Boers should 
join hands in an effort to throw off 
England’s yoke of slavery. 

A Senatorial Contest 

JoHN SHARP WILLIAMs of Mississippi 
has loomed up as a formidable contest- 
ant for the seat in the United States 
Senate now occupied by Hernando De 
Soto Money, a_ seasoned legislator, 
scholar and tyrant. The other candi- 
dates for Senator Money’s seat are 
numerous and brilliant, but perhaps 
James K. Vardaman, the present Gov- 
ernor of the state, is the most conspicu- 
ous; certainly the most notorious. 
The threatening estrangement between 
friends and allies, after a little while, 
will develop into a battle between 
Williams of Yazoo and, Vardaman of 
Le Flore; the final outcome of which 
will affect the entire political system of . 
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the Bayou State as few events have ever 
done. However, if Senator Money de- 
cides in his mind that he ought to have 
another six years in Washington, it is 
more than probable that the Mississippi 
State Democratic machine, which is un- 
der the finger of the Senator’s son-in- 
law, W.S. Hill, himself a member of 
the National House, will pilot him 
through. But if the fear of a stroke of 
paralysis and the complete loss of his 
already gravely affected sight, together 
with the infirmities of old age, all of 
which constantly haunt the otherwise 
clear mind of Senator Money, shall be 
sufficient to choke his desire for a ‘‘ vin- 
dication,’’ as every assailed statesman 
christens his candidacy for a job, then 
we may confidently expect a fierce and 
bitter struggle for his seat between the 
recognized leaders of the Democracy in 
Mississippi—men who heretofore have 
been bound together as with cords of 
steel. 

Two years ago, when Mississippi was 
stirred as it had not been stirred for nigh 
twenty years, in the gubernatorial contest 
between Vardaman of Le Flore, Critz of 
Clay and Noel of Holmes, Mr. Williams 
conserted to support the candidacy of 
Vardaman, only when the latter pledged 
bis support to the ambition of the Yazoo 
statesman for Senator Money’s seat, as 
against the desires of ex-Governor Lon- 
gino, who made a vigorous and honor- 
able campaign for endorsement for said 
seat at the same primary that endorsed 
(and elected) Vardaman Governor. Had 
Mr. Williams withheld his support from 
Vardaman’s campaign and candidacy, 
Judge Critz would to-day be Governor 
of Mississippi. It shall be interesting to 
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watch the trend and result of this new 
rivalry which has sprung up as from the 
very loins of fidelity. That Governor 
Vardaman would break faith with Con- 
gressman Williams was expected, and 
even predicted by the MclLaurins, the 
all-powerful rulers of the destiny of their 
State. Later developments have justi- 
fied the suspicions of the high-minded 
statesmen who claimed all along that 
Vardaman was really making a stage- 
play in his gubernatorial campaign for 
Senator Money’s seat. Seemingly this 
is where he will come unto the end of 
his political career. For whatever may 
be said in criticism of the internal pol- 
icy and action of the Democratic leaders 
of Mississippi, it is a creditable fact that 
the state has always kept in the Federal 
Senate men of power and learning, if 
sometimes of questionable opinions on 
rights and privileges. 

Mr. Williams is a statesman and a 
hypocrite; a man of learning ; of force, 
andeloquence. Governor Vardaman isa 
hypocrite, with very little learning, less 
eloquence and no character. Neither 
has any respect for Negroes. 

A Hampton Debate 

A most remarkable debate occurred 
recently at the Hampton Institute. 
The subject was: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
Fifteenth Amendment Should be Re- 
pealed.’”? The judges were three—two 
Negroes and one white man. The re- 
ports tell us that the debate was hotly 
and eloquently contested at every inch, 
and the points brought out showed great 
preparation on the part of the students 
who were on either side, and the still 
greater care that the teacher-trainers 
had taken with those entrusted to them 
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to make ready for the occasion. After 
due (?) deliberation the judges decided 
in favor of the affirmative. The wonder 
is not so much in the ability of students, 
under the guide of teachers, to distort 
facts, misquote history, assume false 
premises and thereby prove a case— we 
did that ourselves in college—as in the 
evident stupidity of the two Negroes 
who allowed themselves to be influenced 
by any argument (from boys at that) 
to decide that the amendment upon 
which the political hope and life of 
American Negroes depend, should be 
stricken from the Constitution. As 
light as the occasion may seem, such 
a disposition of this debate is already 
outreaching its importance. We shall 
always refuse to believe the insinuations 
of a private correspondent, who informs 
us that it was not the argument of the 
debaters that won the Negro judges, but 
the argument of the one white judge 
behind closed doors. 

We have as yet seen no reference to 
this incident in the Negro papers. It 
would not have done for Atlanta to 
tolerate such a discussion, if even the 
negative side walked away with the 
honors. It shall do the cause of the 
Negroes in America no good to have 
their schools and colleges fostering dis- 
respect for the amendments to the Con- 
stitution which cost so much blood and 
treasure to be written. We hope that 
Dr. Frissell knew nothing of this affair. 

Paul Jones’ Body Found 

AFTER a search of many years, the 
body of Paul Jones, the father of the 
American navy, who distinguished him- 
self in the Revolutionary War, when, 
off the northeast coast of England, he 
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hitched ‘‘ Bonhomme Richard’’ to ‘‘Se- 
rapis,’’ and whipped the Englishmen 
until they almost wept, was identified 
and raised last month in the Protestant 
Cemetery at Paris, where Captain Jones 
was evidently buried for only a short 
time. Former Ambassador Horace 
Porter, who has spent much time and 
more money in the search for the body 
of the naval hero, is due all of the credit 
for thus solving what has always been 
a mystery to students of history. 

Shameful as it may seem, the United 
States Government refused during the 
last session of Congress to appropriate 
a small sum to defray the expenses of 
the search for the body. General Porter 
promptly took upon himself the entire 
responsibility of carrying forward the 
work, because he appreciated the anxiety 
felt by both the American student and 
the American patriot for the ultimate 
outcome of the search, and the settling 
for all time of a very important fact to 
all Americans and to students every- 
where. 

The body will be brought home amid 
great pomp and state at an early day, 
and be laid to rest at the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. 

No doubt General Porter will be re- 
imbursed by the Government to the 
extent of his individual expenditure, 
with perhaps an additional amount for 
his zeal and services. But the General 
can never be repaid in dollars and cents 
for what he has doney His unselfish 
labor in behaif of the glory of his coun- 
try shall be a priceless heritage to gen- 
erations yet unborn, who shall remember 
this service when they speak of Paul . 
Jones’ courage. 
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The Governor of North Carolina to 
the Negroes of His State 

WHEN President Dudley of the North 
Carolina State College for Colored Youths 
at Greensboro, secured Governor Glenn 
to deliver the annual address at the com- 
mencement exercises of the college this 
year, there were many suspicions, well 
grounded, that the Governor would 
repeat the demoralizing sentiments ut- 
tered by him in his inaugural address 
last January. A large number of Ne- 
groes, who had made up their minds to 
leave forever the State, remained over 
to hear what the Governor had to say, 
for every man is apt to say bitter things 
upon bitter occasions, especially if the 
majority of his auditors happen to be 
bitter-hearted; but if given time to 
think, and see with his eyes, instead of 
his prejudices, there is often a probability 
of repentance. 


We have before us the very volumi- 
nous commencement speech delivered by 
Governor Glenn before the college. 
Taken as a whole, it is a creditable ad- 
dress, abounding in ennobling thoughts 
here and there, but contradictory in 


several counts. In these contradictions, 
however, lies the virtue.of the whole 
speech ; for the Governor plainly admits 
that his heart is all right, if his head is 
wrong; and that he would be a full- 
fledged friend to Negro education if the 
majority of those who voted for him 
were friends; in short, the Governor is 
not as morally courageous as the leader 
of a state should be. 

The speech admonishes the Negroes 
to be polite, develop character, get edu- 
cation, enough to see crooked, but be 
sure to see straight, get property, build 
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homes, go to school, shun the devil and 
don’t bother about voting against the 
Southern white man; meaning, of course, 
the Democratic party. The Governor 
made the expected allusion to his ‘‘ black 
mammy’’ and ‘‘old Mat,’’ who followed 
‘‘my father to the war,’’ etc. Upon 
the memory of these sainted souls he 
bases his love for the whole Negro peo- 
ple; which reminds us of the o’ possum 
that loved every rabbit in the woods, 
because one toothless and bed-ridden 
‘‘ molly hare’’ refused to eat the o’ pos- 
sum’s breakfast which she had come 
upon while he was down to the spring 
bathing his face. 

In one impassioned outburst of North 
Carolina oratory the Governor assured 
the thousands of upturned faces that he 
did not come to talk to them ‘“‘ as colored 
men and colored women,’’ but rather ‘‘I 
am here to talk to you as citizens of 
North Carolina.’’ He went further and 
insulted the belief of the majority of 
white people in the state by assuring his 
listeners that he came ‘“‘ to talk to you 
as belonging to that great family of 
which God Almighty is King and 
Ruler.’’ There are at least ten thou- 
sand Negroes who will remain in the 
state, as they should do, on the strength 
of this admittance of the probability of 
Negroes going to heaven. 

No exceptions can be taken to the 
advice he gave both student and citizen ; 
on the other hand it is calculated to 
assist very largely any individual who 
will lay it up in his heart. The Gov- 
ernor was prudent as well as eloquent ; 
and in several instances he assured his 
auditors that what he said unto them as 
to character, education, homes, virtue 
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and heaven, he said unto white men and 
women just the same. 

He plead for justice to all the races; 
a better understanding, and a closer bond 
of sympathy between individuals. The 
Governor must have been completely 
lost in the unexpected amount of intelli- 
gence before him, when he admonished 
his hearers: ‘‘Let us put our seal of 
commendation on every man and every 
woman of our [sic] race * * * * * who 
is willing to toil with the hands and 
brains and soul that God has given.’’ 

We have spent enough time and space 
with this speech. President Dudley de- 
serves the gratitude of his people for 
making it possible for them and their 
Governor to meet face to face and know 
each other better. The address will go 
far towards quieting the very restive 
black North Carolinians, who had come 
to believe with the Rev. Geo. W. Lee, 
who on being asked by a Charlottesville 
(Va.) white man as to where he was 
born, replied: ‘‘I was born, sir, in 
North Carolina; but several years ago 
Jesus and I moved out.’’ And turning 
to the white man, who was also a North 
Carolinian, the Reverend astounded and 
hushed him with this parting shot: 
‘* And did you, too, smell the rat?’’ 

Dan Russell was never courageous 
enough to say what Governor Glenn 
uttered in his peroration. It is brave, 
bright and broad, and worthy of a man 
of more love and tolerance and sym- 
pathy : 

‘*] thank you, my friends, for your kind 
attention and consideration, and may the 


blessing of myself as a simple follower of the 
Master, as a simple citizen of North Carolina, 


and as the Governor of this great state go with 
every colored woman, man, boy and girl this 
day. May you all try and determine to take 
some comfort from what I have said to you, 
and try’ to make yourselves greater, nobler, 
higher and truer than you have been before, so 
no one will be able to say justly and truly one 
word against the colored race that lives in our 
state.’’ 


Andrew Carnegie Gives Ten Million 
Dollars to All of the Teachers 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, who will go 
down in history as Education’s greatest 
material benefactor, has set aside, as has 
long ago been announced, $10,000,000, 
to be used in pensioning college and 
university professors, who appeal to Mr. 
Carnegie as the most serviceable, and at 
the same time most poorly paid, of all 
America’s real useful men. There are 
many capable men who would enter the 
teaching profession but for starvation 
wages, and the improbability of earning 
enough to accumulate, forever before 
them. The relief Mr. Carnegie has so 
generously offered will induce many to 
prepare for the profession, and to en- 
gage in it, who otherwise would seek 
more profitable, if less pleasant, fields. 

Mr. Carnegie distinctly directed that 
this fund must be used without regard 
to color or race. The letters of incor- 
poration specifically point out that the 
fund shall be so used. 

The professors in Fisk, Talladega, 
Tougaloo, Lincoln and Atlanta, schools 
that have certainly contributed greatly 
towards the education of the nation, 
shall not be overlooked in the distribu- 
tion of the pensions Mr. Carnegie is a 
great soul, breathing, at all times, a deep 
and abiding love for all races of men. 
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The Colored Regulars in the VU. S. Army 


By JAMES THOMAS SIMPSON 


Clerk Quartermaster’s Department, U. S. A. 





STEWARD, D. D., Chaplain 

Twenty-fifth Infantry, (in which 
regiment I had the honor to serve a term 
as Battalion Sergeant-Major,) is a deep 
thinker; he is a gentleman whose virtues 
should be copied by all aspiring and 
race-loving colored men. Further ex- 
tending my remarks, I will quote a few 
commendatory remarks of him made by 
military officers of high rank and influ- 
ence: A Major General writes, ‘‘I wish 
you every success in producing a work 
important both historical and for the 
credit of a race far more deserving than 
the world has acknowledged.’’ A Brig- 
adier-General who commanded a colored 
regiment in Cuba says: ‘‘ You must 
allow me—for our intimate associations 
justify it—to write frankly. Your edu- 
cation, habits of thought, fairness of 
judgment and comprehension of the work 
you are to undertake, better fit you for 
writing such a history than any person 
within my acquaintance. ”’ 

Dr. Steward has presented to us an 
history of the Negro in Wars, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Colored Regulars in the 
United States Army.’’ Only men of 
his type can put so many integral facts 
in to so small a space—facts that, when 
read, will inspire within the reader an 
everlasting respect for the Negro. This 
book shoukd be read by all colored men. 
Its doctrine should be taught our boys. 


RQ stewar THEOPHILUS G. 


This book could be used effectively as a 
text-book in our schools. It affords 
good reading matter for classes besides 
it contains such of our personal history 
that ought to be taught our children. I 
desire to add here that we are lax in 
teaching our history to our young, 
which results in a general and unholy 
ignorance of it. Note how zealous 
white people are in teaching the history 
of their race and even of states and cities 
of historic value to their young. The 
earlier we perceive that idea, the better 
for our race. 

This book is brimful of the facts that 
instill within our bosoms greater race- 
pride and greater desire for a national 
character and for the establishment of a 
national ideal. Allow me to say here 
that we are greatly in need of such char- 
acter andideal. I have often heard colored 
men and, aye, colored womeu, express 
themselves as deploring the fact that 
they were born Negroes. I hold such 
people with deep pity—I sigh to myself 
miserimini eorum, Deus. Just think for 
a moment what one becomes when he 
regrets his racial connections! Now 
the reason such state of feeling obtains 
with the especial colored persons is, that 
they are not informed as to what is good 
in Negro character; hence they allow 
the overwhelming prejudice to which 
we are subjected to have sway over their 
judgment. We should not succumb to 
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such. Personally, the more I learn 
about the Negro, the more proud I am 
of the fact that I am a Negro. 

In his ‘‘ Introductory’’ he traces the 
development of the slaves from savagery 
to civilization with a scrutiny and ex- 
haustiveness that can only be commanded 
by one of great learning and impartial 
judgment. Amid the many lucid exposi- 
tions, he expresses some of the noblest 
sentiments ever expressed by chroniclers 
preceding him. He says, ‘‘ The history 
of the American Negro differs very 
widely from that of any other people 
whose life-story has been told ; and when 
it shall come to be known and studied 
will open an entirely new view of expe- 
rience. In it we shall be able to see 
what has never before been discovered 
in history, to wit, the absolute beginning 
of apeople. Brought to these shores by 


the ship-load as freight, sold as merchan- 


dise; entirely broken away from tribes, 
races or nations of the native land ; rec- 
ognized only as African slaves, and 
forbidden all movement looking toward 
organic life; deprived of even the right of 
family and marriage, and corrupted in 
the most shameless manner by their 
powerful and licentious oppressors—it is 
from this heterogeneous protoplasm that 
the American Negro has been developed. 
We know the pit whence the Afro- 
American race was dug, the rock whence 
he was hewn ; he was born here on this 
soil, from a people, who in the classic 
language of the Hebrew prophet, could 
be described as ‘‘no people.’’ 
SKETCH OF SOCIAL HISTORY 

He speaks atlength upon the importa- 
tion of the Africans, the character of the 
colored population in the British West 
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India possessions, the free colored people 
of the South, and the free colored people 
of the North. In his scientific presenta- 
tion of the character of the colored peo- 
ple in the United States during the ante- 
bellum days are facts that have never 
before been presented tothe pnblic. He 
speaks of the mode of their Christian 
worship and of the restrictions by the 
whites, and so forth; he speaks of the 
humorous side of theircharacter. All go 
to show his scientific and lucid presenta- 
tion of the subject. There are facts in 
this part of the book which, upon being 
read, will tend to cause within usa deeper 
respect for our marriage relations, bind- 
ing firmer our family ties, of husband, 
of wife, and of family. All these subjects 
are familiar to us; but the method of 
treatment in this book is worthy of be- 
ing read by all,—it is, in reality, a new 
presentation of an old subject. 

At the end of this chapter, he becomes 
didactic and statistical. He quotes at 
length from the Anglo- African Magazine 
of October, 1859, regarding the First 
Colored Convention. Reading this, we 
become more acquainted with the spirit 
obtaining at that time. Let us resur- 
rect that spirit and prosecute it with 
more vim. We have at this time better 
resources, we are richer in number, in 
knowledge, in experience, and in 
pecuniae. If we should revive the 
yearly convention, we should inspire 
within our oppressors, and friends like- 
wise, an admiration and respect that 
should be lasting. By the resurrection 
of the spirit of Rights and Liberty (I 
say resurrection, because it is really on 
the wane in many instancés), we should 
be hallowed with the world-respected 








force which is the integral make-up of a 
national character. What do we desire 
to be? Do we desire to be a nation or 
just an inferior people? He quotes a 
lengthy communication from the New 
York Society for Promotion of Education 
among Colored children, existing during 
the ante-bellum days, which communi- 
cation contains valuable statistics. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND THE MILI- 
TARY SPIRIT 


As a preliminary opening of this 
chapter, he speaks of the “‘ spirituals 
[songs] originated among the slaves in 
the far South’’ with feeling. The 
‘‘spiritual’’ most noticeable, showing the 
military spirit at the time, was one that 
commences thus: ‘‘Do you think Ill 
make a soldier?’’ Dr. Steward says, 
‘‘Colonel Higginson, who perhaps got 
nearer to them in sentiment than any 
literary man not really of them 
says: ‘Almost all their songs were 
thoroughly religious in their tone, how- 
ever quaint their expression, and were 
in the minor key both as to words and 
music. The attitude is always the 
same, and, as a commentary on the life 
of the race, is infinitely pathetic. Nothing 
but patience for this life—nothing but 
triumph in the next. Sometimes the 
present predominates, sometimes the 
future; but the combination is always 
implied.’’’ It is true that the songs of 
an oppressed people are generally in the 
minor key. Note the French songs 
during their L’ oppressione de la popu- 
lace; the music of primitive people dur- 
ing their struggle for existence,—all 
show a dejection and subjection on the 
especial people. But we have now 
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reached the stage where our songs and 
our speech may be in the major key 
according to our election. Let us also 
act in the major key toward our perfec- 
tion. We are reputed as possessed with 
great patience and endurance. We 
cherish our possessions; but shall alloy 
them with action, which shall not, how- 
ever, counterbalance the fact of the 
retention of our patience and endurance. 
We possess boundless wealth if we but 
apply it properly. Our adaptation to pati- 
ence, coolness and judgment, in emer- 
gencies, qualifies us for the preservation 
of the work before us. 

Dr. Steward deals chiefly with the 
prowess of the Negro soldier, a subject 
with which few of us are familiar. We 
should learn more about military science, 
organization, and so forth; in order 
that we may be able to cope with all 
emergencies, for come they must some 
day. Using the words of Dr. Steward 
in his ‘‘ Introductory, ’’ ‘‘ No people can 
win and hold a place either as a nation 
among other nations, or as an element 
component of nation, merely by its own 
goodness or by the goodness of others. 
The struggle for national existence is a 
familiar one, and is always initiated by a 
display of physical force. Those who 
have power seize territory and govern- 
ment, and those who can, keep posses- 
sion and control. It is in some instances 
the backing up of right by might, and 
in others the substituting of right by 
might. Too often the greatest of all 
national crimes is to be too weak. When 
the struggle is a quiet one going on 
within a nation, and is thatof an element 
seeking a place in the common social 
life of the country, much the same 
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principles are involved. It is still a 
question to be settled by force, no 
matter how highly the claims of the 
weaker may be favored by reason and 
justice. There must be developed manly 
strength and courage and power of in- 
tellect which will manifest itself in or- 
ganization and attractiveness, and in 
the aptitude of employing appropriate 
means for ends in view.’’ It will be 
clearly seen that we need to know more 
about organized and concentrated action. 
Looking from the beginning of the 
world’s history to the present date, we 
find therein a constant reiteration of 
man’s selfishness—‘‘the stroug op- 
presseth the weak.’’ We are living in 
the era of the highest moral and religious 
development, and, even during this 
period, there is not on record one 
instance where the strong faileth to 
oppress the weak in some form or other. 
Oppression and land-grabbing still con- 
tinue, as is evidenced by the War in the 
far East, and the conditions obtaining in 
Africa, the home of our fore-parents. 
Then, let us not trust too much to the 
goodness of man and shake off the habits 
of the ‘‘ Patient Griselda’’ and prepare 
ourselves for the oncoming emergencies. 

We should add training in primary 
military to the curricula of our schools 
when practicable,—teach our boys to 
bear arms, to march in line, to stand to 
attention, to face, to salute, and many 
other primaries I could mention, which 
will tend to instill in them the much 
needed martial spirit. I ertreat all my peo- 
ple to consider the subject of military. It 


‘ isasubject, of which the more one knows 


the more he loves. Personally, I have 
been connected with the military est- 


ablishment of the United Sates for 
nearly seven years and have been a con- 
stant student thereof since entering the 
service, qualifying myself for the hold- 
ing of a commission in the army; and 
every day my love for it grows deeper. 
Military forms the integral part of the 
European boy’s education. The highest 
institutions of learning in this country 
teach military science in their scientific 
courses. I will state further that that 
fact is so generally recognized that we 
use the phrase, ‘‘with military preci- 
sion,’’ in our every day walks of life, 
when commending actions and things of 
an exhaustive character. Do we not 
need some of the ‘military precision’’ 
to enable us to cope with conditions 
obtaining ? 

Dr. Steward relates, in the most illus- 
trious manner, the different wars in 
which the Negro troops distinguished 
themselves. In every battle, they were 
confronted by appalliug disadvantages 
in some form or another. What would 
they have done had they had equal advan- 
tage with their white brethren? We 
may live to see. No legion has been 
their superiors in the past, and my race- 
pride, observation and confidence teach 
me to feel that none shall excel them 
in the future. 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

The story of the Spanish-American 
War is here presented to us in a new 
light ; and not from hearsay, but from 
testimonies of witnesses who were able to 
look upon the situation-from a military 
view-point—viewing the situation with 
military precision. Dr. Steward outlines 
the history of every place of importance 
in his treatment of the subject. He 
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treats of the colored volunteers, their 
officers and men, in such a manner that 
it affords pleasing information for every 
reader. In addition to his remarks upon 
the efficiency of our volunteer officers, I 
desire to add that for bravery, coolness 
and judgment under fire ( the most try- 
ing time, ) they had no superiors. Con- 
sidering the disadvantage of the lack of 
a thorough and scientific military edu- 
cation (which obtained except in few 
cases ) as is required of officers of the 
regular Military establishment of the 
United States, that we have poor facili- 
ties for military information in civil-life, 
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and that amid all these disadvantages 
our officers proved the peers of the white 
officers with their manifold advantages. 
Iam willing to assert that, with material 
we have among us, we can produce offi- 
cers with qualities equalling Miltiades, 
Alexander the Great, Aetius, Clovis, Na- 
poleon, Wellington, Washington, Grant 
and Oyama. In attempting to review 
this book, I was conscious of the fact of 
my inability to do it justice; but I trust 
I have said enough about it to insure 
sufficient interest in our soldiers, and 
our military achievements of the past, 
and to inspire a hope for the future. 





Thomas Nelson Page 


AGE, Page 
p Ye Virginia Sage, 


Champion of slavery’s bestial pen ; 


Rage, Page 


In your mansion-cage— 


You’ll learn that slavery’s dead, when? 
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Hindergartens and Mothers’ Clubs 


As Related to the Work of the National Association of Colored 
Women 


By JOSEPHINE SILONE YATES, A.M., 


President National Association of Colored Women—Professor of English, Lincoln Institute 


66 ( OME let us live with our chil- 


dren,’’ wrote the great educa- 

tional reformer. Froebel, real- 
izing more and more that the one thing 
needful for the universal good of human- 
ity was unity of development; a perfect 
evolution in accordance with the laws 
of nature,—such an evolution as science 
discovers in other organisms of nature. 

While a forester, dwelling and work- 
ing in the province of Thuringia, study- 
ing nature at its source, face to face with 
its laws and mysteries, he had formulated 
these and other principles that were 
destined to form the basis of a new 
education. 

To harmonize these principles with 
existing conditions, it became necessary, 
first of all, to provide for the symmetrical 
development of children from birth until 
school age. Froebel found this period 
of child-life entirely neglected in the 
educational system of his day ; hence he 
planned for very young children a grad- 
uated course of exercises modelled on 
the games in which he had observed 
children to be most interested in. Out 
of this course grew the first kindergar- 
‘ten, or, ‘‘Child’s Garden,’’ in the village 
of Blankenburg in 1837. 

Convinced that there must be a certain 
correlation between the home life and 


the kindergarten life; between the train- 
ing of the mother and the development 
of her child, Froebel also turned his 
attention to the training of young women 
as educators. 

Here we find the genesis of the 
mother’s club and its relation to the 
kindergarten movement; and the vari- 
ous other legitimate objects undertaken 
by such clubs. 

‘*Living, Acting, Conceiving,’’—these 
processes, Froebel contended, form the 
triple chord of nature; and the great 
stress he placed upon self-activity fore- 
shadowed the industrial movement in 
education which followed in the wake of 
the kindergarten; and which served, 
among other things, to prove that his 
principles, in place of being limited in 
application to the earliest years, apply 
as well to each period or stage of life. 
His principles also proved that, not only 
has each stage a completeness of its 
own, but also that perfection in the lat- 
ter stages can be attained only by per- 
fection in the earlier; hence the neces- 
tity of properly planned courses in kin- 
dergarten and primary instruction. 

The most original teacher of ethics 
America has produced, Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins, adopted for the title of the key to 
his published system, ‘‘The Law of 











Love, and Love as Law.’’ Love does 
not do away with the obligations of 
moral law, but it does make duty sacred, 
says in substance this profound thinker. 
Love, it may be added, is the basis not 
only of morality, but of the true kinder- 
garten; and not until each mother learns 
the necessity of making herself familiar 
with the principles underlying kinder- 
garten theories, without reference to the 
sacrifice the acquisition may entail ; not 
until each city, town and hamlet are 
provided with kindergartens, open and 
free io all, as Froebel so earnestly de- 
sired, can it be said that to these ‘‘little 
ones’’ has been given the power to rise 
along the highest level of possibility. 

** Come let us live with our children,’’ 
for the future of the entire human race 
depends upon the harmonious, sym- 
metrical and three-fold development of 
the children; as their elders may we 
not be recreant to the sacred trust that 
a moral obligation delivers to parents. 

The nineteenth century opened to 
woman avenues of progress marvellous in 
extent and content, and her sphere is 
now conceded to be wherever she suc- 
ceeds best ; also, it is admitted, that that 
wherever, she, like her brother, is to be 
allowed to decide for herself. This is 
well, but in accepting the various re- 
sponsibilities of her increased activity, 
woman must not forget the sacred mean- 
ing of the word Home; must not forget 
that the world still has need for that 
beautiful motherhood that has given the 
world its noblest men and women; need 
for mothers who are true companions to 
their growing daughters; mothers who 
have not forgotten girlhood with its joys 
and its sorrows, its pleasures and perils ; 
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and who in the vivid light of experi- 
ence carefully will nurture these daugh- 
ters, 


** Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,’’ 


and who gently will lead them toward 
the Orient; mothers who teach their 
sons that virtue, as well as bravery, is 
a prime requisite of manhood; that 
there is no sex in sin; that there must 
be a single standard of morality—and 
that a high one—for men and women, 
for boys and girls. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
subject of motherhood, for volume upon 
volume has been written upon the requi- 
sites of true and noble motherhood ; 
conscious and ideal motherhood; and it 
is well the world will never have a sur- 
plus of noble mothers; but none the 
less do we need—for the creation of an 
inspired home life, of grand human life, 
of sublime national life, a conscious and 
ideal fatherhood. 

Motherhood, under the conditions im- 
posed upon the great mass of Afro- 
American mothers, could mean very 
little calculated to bring out the best in 
womanhood during the period of slavery; 
but with the Emancipation Act and with 
Constitutional Amendments began a new 
era in the life of these mothers. Fre- 
quently at this point in their history, if 
they were so fortunate as to find their 
children, they did not and could not 
find the father; in any event, bravely 
they entered the struggle for existence, 
and when the first schools were opened 
that their little ones could attend, there 
these children were found, largely 
through the efforts of the mother. This 
mother found little time for self-cultiva- 
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tion, but she kept her children in school; 
and it is not claiming too much to state 
that Negroes of a past generation who 
have achieved success in any line, owe 
more to the mothers than to the fathers 
of the race. 

In fact, even in this day, when condi- 
tions in servitude do not exist, the world 
at large frequently refers to the mother, 
as if the father had no material exist- 
ence; until the father himself often 
comes to feel that he has discharged 
every duty and obligation to his family 
if he furnishes food, clothes, and shelter, 
often, in fact, long before these condi- 
tions obtain ; when, in reality, that is no 
home in its true sense, unless both father 
and mother have a realizing sense of all 
of their obligations to their growing 
sons and daughters, and mutually dis- 
charge these duties. 

‘‘The Responsibility of Fatherhood,”’ 
a most admirable address by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Grannis, President of the Christian 
League for Promotion of Purity, in 
which she discusses this subject in no 
uncertain tdnes, should be carefully read 
and digested by every parent. 

One of the most beautiful pen sketches 
relative to ‘‘ Fatherhood’’ that we have 
chanced to read may be found in the 
New England Journal of Education, 
February 9, 1905. Here was a home 
in which adversity and poverty often 
reigned, but the forceful example of a 
noble father and the tender care of a 
oving mother helped to form in the 
sons and daughters such characters as 
millions could not buy. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that 
the press and pulpit of various races are 
beginning to see the need of conscious 
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and enlightened fatherhood, as well as 
of conscious and enlightened mother- 
hood ; for all will admit that the father, 
and not the mother, is the boy’s ideal of 
the greatness to which he hopes some 
day to attain. His mother stands to 
him as a synonym of goodness, perhaps, 
but not of manly greatness, that he 
argues, belongs to the father; hence he 
wants to do what father does. If father 
uses tobacco, drinks liquor, curses and 
swears, or uses coarse language and 
visits questionable places, the boy very 
naturally thinks that is the proper 
thing. And when mother says, ‘‘Henry, 
you must not drink beer, and you must 
not smoke,’’ Henry answers, ‘‘ Father 
drinks, father smokes, and I can,’’ what 
can that mother say? What argument 
can she make to that child, who thinks, 
and who ought to be able to think of 
his father as an ideal man? Happy the 
wife and mother who can say to her 
son, ‘‘ Do nothing that your father does 
not do. Grow up to be just such a man 
as your father.’’ 

Returning to the discussion of the 
mothers of a past generation, it is 
noticeable that with increasing intelli- 
gence and with more widely diffused 
education, as the years passed on, Negro 
women began to develop the power of 
organization by means of church clubs 
and secret orders. The latter, in spite 
of all that justly may be said to the dis- 
credit of some of them, produced in the 
members some knowledge of organiza- 
tion—the first step in nation-making— 
and of the points necessarily included in 
successful union of forces. 

From the training thus received in 
the church and the secret order, colored 
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women by 1890 were comparatively well 
prepared to take up ‘‘club work,’’ as 
such work is commonly understood to- 
day; began to feel the need of concerted 
and well-directed effort for the purpose 
of raising to a higher plane, home, moral 
and civil life ; and by 1893 large bodies 
of our women were thus successfully 
working in Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chieago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Topeka, and elsewhere. 
Observation soon taught the pioneer 
workers that mothers’ clubs, day nurs- 
eries' kindergartens, domestic science 
classes, charitable and benevolent insti- 
tutions so managed as to preserve the 
independence of the one helped—or, to 
teach this spirit where it might be 
lacking,—orphanages, rescue homes, 


homes for the aged, were among the 
necessities most urgent. 
As a result, organized bands of col- 


ored women to-day are found in the 
greater number of the states and terri- 
tories of the Union working in some of 
the special lines here indicated, and all 
in the interest of the common cause— 
race elevation. 

No classes of clubs need to be fostered 
more diligently by and among colored 
women than kindergartens and mothers’ 
clubs; for here one reaches both the 
source of many race problems and an 
intelligent solution of the same, through 
the home, the family, family life, the 
child. 

From its initial period, one of the 
most important features of the work of 
the National Association of Colored 
Women, organized in 1896 by the con- 
solidation of the National League and of 
the National Federation, and having as 
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its first president Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, a staunch advocate of the effi- 
cacy of the kindergartens, has been 
through its branches in the various 
states a potent force in the formation 
and promotion of kindergartens, day 
nurseries, and mothers’ clubs; while 
one of the most practical features in the 
National League, organized several years 
earlier, was ‘‘child study,’’ as advanced 
by Preyer and Dr. Stanley Hall,—study 
that as early as 1893 lead many Afro- 
American mothers, in localities where 
branches of the League were organized, 
to study kindergarten methods to be 
used in the home-training of their chil- 
dren. 

The classification of clubs and the 
formation thereby of ten or more active 
departments of work, each having its 
capable superintendent and associates, 
have made it possible to carry forward 
the work so well begun and the Kinder- 
garten Department, with its efficient 
superintendent, Mrs. H. Campbell; the 
Department of Mothers Clubs, Mrs. S. 
P. Vashon, a mother of wide culture 
and experience, its superintendent, fur- 
nish excellent examples of what can be 
accomplished by department work. 

While the incorporation of the asso- 
ciation during the summer of 1904 has 
placed the organization in a position to 
receive bequests, or gifts in any form 
that will enable it to undertake truly 
national work, as well as to work 
through its state Federations and indi- 
vidual clubs. 

The National Council of Women, with 
which the association was affiliated in 
1900, in its triennial meeting of 1902 
passed a resolution pledging its mem- 
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bers to assist the association in any pos- 
sible way in its laudable purposes for 
race elevation, particularly its day nurs- 
ery and kindergarten work; and a few 
days since, in the triennial of 1905, 
emphasized the former resolution by 
passing another bearing upon the same 
line of argument, in substance as fol- 
lows: 

**Resolved, That the National Council of 
Women, in order that the progress of the col- 
ored people of the United States along all lines 
of human endeavor may become better known, 
shall keep before the public in every way possi- 
ble, the facts presented on the subject; and 
assist in founding and maintaining kindergar- 
tens and day nurseries, especially among the 
poorer classes of colored people.’’ 


Thus does the work of the association 
as exhibited in its various departments 
continue to find favor and to gain 
friends. 

In sections where the system of public 


instruction for white and colored chil- 
dren is not separate, colored children 
are likely to be provided for from the 
standpoint of kindergartens; but wher- 
ever the law provides for a separate 
system, or wherever kindergartens, as 
in the South, have not yet, to any extent, 
become a part of public instruction, here 
the work of establishing kindergartens 
rests largely upon mothers’ clubs, or even 
upon individual effort. Where kinder- 
gartens are supplied to white children 
and the system is supposed to grant equal 
facilities, though in separate schools, our 
women have been, and are, urged to 
present the needs, the special needs, of 
colored children for this department of 
training. Happy results have in several 
cases attended such requests when prop- 
erly presented. To cite but one case: 
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Previous to the scholastic year 1900- 
1901, several kindergartens had been 
opened for white children in Kansas 
City, Mo., but none for colored chil- 
dren; although this city supports an 
excellent system of schools for all, irre- 
spective of color or race. Fresh from 
the biennial meeting of the National 
Association of Colored Women, held in 
Chicago in 1899, and imbued with en- 
thusiasm because of the discussions and 
urgent appeals for the establishment of 
kindergartens, one of the Kansas City 
clubs known as the ‘‘ Progressive Study 
Club’’ appointed a committee to visit 
various members of the School Board 
and present the necessity of opening 
public kindergartens for colored chil- 
dren in the city mentioned. What was 
the result? The committee was author- 
ized to open correspondence with Mrs. 
Campbell, Supervising Principal of Kin- 
dergartens for colored children in the 
city of St. Louis, for the purpose of 
obtaining competent instructors; and 
with the opening of the session in Sep- 
tember, 1900, two young ladies, gradu- 
ates of the St. Louis Normal Kinder- 
garten Training School, were on hand 
ready to begin work. 

Kindergarten rooms amply furnished 
by a generous school board, with all 
necessary appliances for work, were 
opened in two of the larger schools; 
other schools meanwhile or previously, 
by the solicitation of the Woman’s 
League had been fitted up for industrial 
and manual training work: 

Parents were urged to send their lit- 
tle ones to these kindergartens, and the 
work began most auspiciously. Several 
young ladies who desired to take the 












training and prepare themselves for the 
kindergartens they foresaw would in a 
year or so be placed in the numerous 
other colored schools of the city, were 
allowed to assist these regular teachers 
and also to take a course of training 
from the Supervisor. 

The number of kindergartens for col- 
ored children in Kansas City has gradu 
ally increased, and naturally with this, 
increase in the number of teachers em- 
ployed. The work of the colored chil- 
dren, at the annual exhibit in the rooms 
and halls of the Public Library build- 
ing, placed side by side with that of 
white children, always has received fa- 
vorable mention; always has been de- 
clared second to none, and in some 
respects of superior quality. 

The prime requisite of a well-equipped 
kindergarten is a well-trained teacher ; 
and too much stress cannot be placed 
upon this part of the matter. A great 
field of usefulness, therefore, lies before 
colored girls who have sufficient love 
for the work to make proper prepara- 
tion; and who, with true missionary 
spirit, will go into the missionary field 
and develop kindergarten ideas and 
principles among both parents and chil- 
dren; for the harvest is truly great, but 
the laborers few in this particular line 
of professional teaching. 

Moreover, the training of kindergar- 
ten teachers for colored children must 
be such that it is well adapted to the 
special needs of the stage in race devel- 
opment which the Negro of the United 
States now exhibits. 

Statistics relative to kindergartens and 
kindergarten training schools whose 
doors are open to Negroes, collected by 
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the writer in 1901, then indicated that 
both in the United States and Canada 
excellent progress had been made along 
the line of mixed and separate public 
and private schools attended by Negro 
children ; that special progress has been 
made in Washington, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, and Toronto. 

At that time, so far as we were able 
to learn by personal communication, 
there were in the far South no public 
kindergartens for Negro children; but 
through the interest of private citizens 
and of various denominational schools, 
private kindergartens as follows had 
been established; and undoubtedly the 
number has since proportionately in- 
creased. Also in all probability there 
were at that time others which we failed 
to reach even after careful correspond- 
ence and other research. The National 
Association at any time will be happy 
to hear from the kindergartens included 
in this list: 

1. Tuskegee, Ala. I. 
. Montgomery,Ala. 2. 
. Opelika, Ala. - 
. Charleston, S. C. 1. 
. Orangeburg, S.C. 2. 
. Mississippi I. 
. Topeka, Kan. I. 


Augustine Mission,S.C. 
New Orleans, La. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Galveston, Tex. 
District of Columbia 
Moorestown, Pa. 
Butler Mission, Chicago 


Around each of these ‘‘ child gardens’”’ 
cluster facts of importance to the sociol- 
ogist and to the casual observer. To 
mention a few of these facts, it may be a 
matter of interest that Reverend Charles 
Sheldon, author of ‘‘In His Steps,’’ 
founded and supports the Topeka kin- 
dergarten to which reference is made, in 
a part of the city known as ‘‘ Tennessee 
Town.’’ Formerly a neglected portion, 
by ‘‘settlement methods’’ he has trans- 
formed it into a beautiful district. Near 
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at hand is his own church and over the 
door the beautiful inscription, ‘‘Come 
let us live with our children.’’ In con- 
nection with the kindergarten, also the 
result of Rev. Sheldon’s generosity, 
there is a fine library with reading rooms 
for young and old. All of the rooms 
are adorned with pictures and every 
necessary comfort is provided. The 
two teachers employed are paid by this 
Christian philanthropist, who in more 
ways than one literally walks ‘‘In His 
Steps.” The children in attendance 
number fifty ; while the ‘‘ Sheldon Kin- 
dergarten Mothers’ League’’ is com- 
posed of the mothers of the children 
attending or who have once enrolled ; is 
a member of the National Kindergarten 
Association; and of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women. 

Much good is being accomplished 
through this kindergarten and Mothers’ 
Club, and Rev. Sheldon merits a special 
vote of thanks for his kindness along 
this line and in many other phases of 
‘‘settlement work’’ among Negroes. 

The Atlanta Kindergarten mentioned 
in the list was founded by Mrs. Alice 
D. Cary; is named for Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, the ‘‘Maggie Murray ’’ 
Kindergarten, and has received aid from 
the National Association through the 
kindness of Mrs. Terrell, who very gen- 


 erously donated the proceeds of pam- 


phlets written by her, and published at 
the expense of the Association, to found 
a kindergarten fund in the organization; 
also from Mrs. Daniel Murray of Wash- 
ington and from Mrs. Rebecca Lowe of 
Atlanta. 

The Kindergarten of Charleston,South 
Carolina, named in honor of Mrs. Alice 


D. Carey, has received aid from the 
fund established by Mrs. Terrell; also 
the Butler Mission of Chicago. 

Mesdames Harper and Mossell of 
Philadelphia, Butler of Atlanta, and 
Miss Addie Howard of Washington also 
very kindly have donated pamphlets for 
the support of this work. 

It is interesting to note the enthusi- 
asm upon the subject of mothers’ clubs, 
kindergartens and other forms of insti- 
tutional work that has been aroused 
among the various church denomina- 
tions of Afro-Americans, and the amount 
of good that is thus being accomplished 
by the combined effort of the church 
and the club. 

With reference to mothers’ clubs, it 
may be said that of the many clubs com- 
posing the Association, and that are 
scattered through at least thirty-one 
states and the territories, a large per- 
centage consists of mothers’ clubs, or 
have a section devoted to this form of 
work. The Superintendent, Mrs. Vashon, 
has been very active, and contemplates 
calling a congress of mothers in the near 
future. The plan of the work is left 
somewhat to the local club and its 
special needs; but the Superintendent is 
constantly ready with suggestions and 
advice for the assistance of all who 
desire help; and has ‘written several 
articles of value on her ‘‘ specialty’’ 
that have appeared from time to time in 
the national organ, ‘‘ Notes.’’ 

A plan used by a Mothers’ Club in 
Leavenworth, Kansas,~ seemed a very 
helpful one for some localities. We re- 
produce it here, hoping that it may be 
helpful : 

‘*’The Mothers’ Club of Leavenworth 















in working among the children keeps up 
five ‘Sunshine Bands’ in different parts 
of the city; each under the sapervision 
of a woman who has a wholesome 
influence over children. Each band has 
children, or young people, ranging from 
six to sixteen years. The bands meet 
weekly, have Bible reading, and practi- 
cal talks on manners, neatness and 
industry. In two of the bands the 
children are taught to sew; and boys 
as well as girls become interested in the 
work. 

The children are much pleased, and 
through them we are reaching the 
mothers. The following committees 
have recently been appointed by the 
President of the club : 

I. Visiting Committee—To visit fam- 
ilies where the children are not in school; 
if possible ascertain cause and encourage 
parents to send them to school. 

II. Soliciting Committee—To solicit 
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clothing, etc., for poor families. 

I{I. Sewing Committee—To repair 
and make clothing where mothers are 
unable by circumstances to do so. 

IV. Committee on Practical House- 
keeping—To aid young housekeepers in 
finding out what to purchase; how to 
purchase; economy in buying, cook- 
ing, etc. 

V. Bible Bands—Who visit the aged, 
infirm and sick, and read to them the 
Bible and other literature.’’ 


The thoughts included in this plan 
show that colored mothers, teachers, and 
club women generally are alive to the 
best interests of the race; and through 
kindergartens, mothers’ clubs and all 
other forms of its work, the National 
Association of Colored Women hopes to 
be a valuable instrument in the task of 
‘* Lifting as we climb.”’ 








At the Siege of Troy 


LYSSES 
Athenian generals for the division 
which obtained amongst them. 
**You can’t hope to win a decisive 
victory as long as every man of you 


was reprinianding the 





is thinking of taking Helen for a 
wife.”’ 

With that it was decided to think 
less of Helen, and more of the faithful 
is ‘‘left behind.’’ 
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The Higher Morn 


By CHARLES BERTRAM JOHNSON 


To Evangeline 
H, Gentle One! with patient eyes, 
pst I’ve waited long to catch one gleam 
Of that fair morn of hazeless skies, 


When we might stray afield and dream. 


To wander free beyond the line, 

Where town and country, failing, meet, 
Till far behind us fail and pine, 

The long lights of the narrow street. 


So oft when morn from dewy bed 
Arose with rosy cheeks aglow, 
Within my heart of Love I said : 
‘*There lifts the day my eyes would know.”’ 


Awhile on crag and peak, a light 
Would burn, and flood the gentle slope, 
And ere my heart could catch delight, 
That dawn, at birth, had died like Hope. 


One morn, when at my vigils I, 
You came with subtle eyes to plead, 
When hopes have failed and dark the sky— 


To grant Love’s words a better meed. 


Your words are soft and soothing, Sweet ; 
In my dark heart beget was born, 

At Love’s birth-hour, with twilight fleet, 
That longed-for, higher-lifting Morn. 















By 





the readers of this magazine may 
not be acquainted with a correct 
definition of Socialism and its aim, I 
feel that I should first define its mean- 
ing. 

In the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Socialism,”’ 
by William Scholl McClure, I find the 
following definitions: 


(1) ‘*The theory of Socialism is that the 
present economic order in which industry is 
carried on by private competing capitalists 
served by wage labor, must and ought to pass 
away ; and that it will give place to the eco- 
nomic system, in which industry will be con- 
ducted with a collective capital and by asso- 
ciated labor, with a view to an equitable system 
of distribution. 

(2) ‘A theory of social evolution based on a 
new principle of economic organization, ac- 
cording to which industry should be carried on 
by co-operative workers jointly controlling the 
means of production.”’ 

These definitions, the author says, 
are those of Kirkup. Schaffle, he says, 
gives almost similar definitions, and 
elaborates further, thus: 

‘*This collective method of production would 
remove the present competitive system by 
placing under official administration such de- 
partments of production as can be managed 
collectively (socially or co-operatively), as well 
as the distribution among all of the common 
produce of all, according to the amount and 
social utility of the productive labor of each. 
* * * The productive labor of all would be 
associated in establishments for the purpose of 
production and exchange, socially managed, 
equipped out of collective capital, and worked 
by persons in receipt of salaries, not of private 
profits and wages.”’ 





- S VERY likely a large number of 
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The Negro and Socialism 


‘* DEESHA ”’ 


The author himself says: 

“Socialism does not propose any portioning 
out of the wealth of the country, share and 
share alike, nor does it have a vague expecta- 
tion that if this were done it would somehow 
or other stay divided. Equality of opportunity, 
with an equitable distribution of the product, 
not necessarily equality of wealth, is the aim of 
Socialism. It would, it is true, establish a 
joint and equal or common ownership of the 
productive capital of the nation. But it would 
not divide it. It is the product that would be 
shared, according to the value of each one’s 
labor.’’ 


These definitions and statements are, 
I think, sufficient to give one a clear 
idea of the equitable and humane sys- 
tem of government Socialism plans to 
establish. My next step, then, should 
be to point out to the Negro race that 
party whose tenets are based on the 
Socialist doctrines elucidated above and 
founded by Karl Mark, that it may turn 
to it to be further schooled therein and 
guided by its principles as advanced 
and shaped to-day to meet the condi- 
tions of the present capitalist system of 
exploitation and production. That 
party is the Socialist Labor Party of 
America. 

Like all other great movements of 
the world there will be divergencies of 
opinion among the leaders and follow- 
ers, with the consequent divisions and 
establishment of parties, some perhaps 
even larger than the original and par- 
ent party, all claiming title to the name 
**Socialist’’ and professing to lead the 
workers along the lines of true and 
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sound Socialism. Of the many such 
parties, however, there is only one that 
has so far followed the lines of Marxian 
Socialism, and that is the Socialist La- 
bor Party; of and to that party I direct 
the attention of the Negro Working 
Class. I quote from the platform of 
this party (the S. L. P.), which was 
adopted at its eleventh annual conven- 
tion last July: 


‘‘We hold that the purpose of gov- 
ernment is to secure to every citizen the 
enjoyment of this right; but taught by 
experience we hold furthermore that 
such right is illusory to the majority of 
the people, to wit, the Working Class, 
under the present system of economic 
inequality that is essentially destructive 
of their life, their liberty and their hap- 
piness. 

‘“We hold that the true theory of 
politics is that the machinery of govern- 
ment must be controlled by the whole 
people ; but again taught by experience 
we hold furthermore that the true 
theory of economics is that the means 
of production must likewise be owned, 
operated and controlled by the people 
in common. Man cannot exercise his 
right of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness without the ownership of the 
land on and the tool with which to 
work. Deprived of these, his life, his 
liberty and his fate fall into the hands 
of the class that owns those essentials 
for work and production. 


‘* We hold that the existing contra- 
diction between the theory of demo- 
cratic government and the fact of a 
despotic economic system—the private 
ownership of the natural and social 
opportunities—divides the people into 
two classes: the Capitalist Class and 
the Working Class; throws society into 
the convulsions of the Class Struggle ; 
‘and perverts government to the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Capitalist Class. 

‘*Thus labor is robbed of the wealth 
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which it alone produces, is denied the 
means of self-employment, and, by com- 
pulsory idleness in wage slavery, is 
even deprived of the necessaries of life. 

‘“ We, therefore, call upon the wage 
workers of America to organize under 
the banner of the Socialist Labor Party 
into a class conscious body, aware of 
its rights and determined to conquer 
them. 

‘*And we also call upon all other 
intelligent citizens to place themselves 
squarely upon the ground of Working 
Class interests, and join us in this 
mighty and noble work of human eman- 
cipation, so that we may put summary 
end to the existing barbarous class con- 
flict by placing the land and all the 
means of production, transportation and 
distribution into the hands of the peo- 
ple as a collective body, and substi- 
tuting the Co-operative Commonwealth 
for the present state of planless produc- 
tion, industrial war and social disor- 
der—a commonwealth in which every 
worker shall have the free exercise and 
full benefit of his faculties, multiplied 
by all the modern factors of civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

It will be seen from its Platform that 
the Socialist Labor Party is a Working 
Class party, and to the Working Class 
it appeals. 

If there is any race to which this 
appeal does apply with greater force 
than to another, it is to the Negro race. 
Held in bondage for two centuries by a 
class that its toil, and its alone, en- 
riched and fattened beyond measure ; 
liberated forty odd years ago for strate- 
gical reasons, by a branch of the same 
race that did not find its compulsory la- 
bor profitable, the Negro face is to-day 
denied by both sections, in more or less 
varying degrees, the only thing left to 
it, by its rightful and inalienable inher- 
itance—the rightful privilege to work 








at any and all occupations by which it 
may advance and progress. 
In the days of slavery, when the 


Negroes were protected and cared for 
by their masters, it was not against 
competition of the white race or any 
other race, as the arrogant descend- 
ants of slaveholders now are so fond of 
trumpeting, but it was because the 
invention of machinery of all kinds had 
not made such great headway, because 
the land was not then flooded with a 
class of immigrants who would have 
been willing to take the places of the 
Negroes. No; this claim is only a 
blind ; the Negro race was then cared 
for and protected because their manual 
labor was profitable ; aye, it was indis- 
pensable to the upholding of its master- 
class in luxury and lasciviousness, while 
they (the Negroes), the Working Class 
wholly of that section and period, grov- 
eled in ignorance, superstition and pov- 
erty. And it paid to keep them ignor- 
ant then; and it pays now to endeavor 
to thwart their efforts at advancement ; 
but it cannot last, and would not last 
very much longer if they could only see 
the light held before them as workers 
(industrial, mental and otherwise) by 
the Socialist Labor Party. 


Surely men’s hearts have not grown 
so callous in forty years, nor a race 
becoming free have so rapidly deteri- 
orated in a similar period, that the 
descendants of the one-time slave- 


masters should find the descendants of 
the one-time slaves degraded, lazy, unfit 
and incapable of performing the very 
work their fathers did so well to the 
immense enrichment of their masters. 
Else how is the desire of the Southern 
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capitalists to turn the tide of European 
immigration southward to be explained ? 
In slavery days Negro labor being un- 
paid for, unstinted and abundant, it was 
to the capitalists’ own advantage to see 
that their slave-workers at least had 
something to eat and somewhere to 
sleep—and that is not a very expensive 
matter in a Southern climate; but to- 
day the Negro being a free man, de- 
manding equal treatment with his white 
fellow-worker, is denounced as ‘‘ ambi- 
tious, (a really good quality in an 
oppressed race) lazy and obstreperous’’ 

The capitalists, North and South, 
East and West, have no genuine sym- 
pathy for the Working Class; and when 
that class is further handicapped by the 
complexion of his skin, the yoke be- 
comes all the harder. It must turn to 
some party that will champion its cause 
as a proletarian (propertyless, toolless) 
class, regardless of its creed or color; 
and the Negroes must, if they seek 
their absolute independence and happi- 
ness, and advancement, unite them- 
selves with the Working Class Move- 
ment, for only in the accomplishment 
of that can they hope to progress in full 
and unrestricted measure; only in the 
triumph of the Socialist Movement, 
guided in this country by the Socialist 
Labor Party, will the human race itself 
become free, the Negro and all other 
races included. 

Is it possible to find hope for the 
Negro race in the Republican Party? 
I say No! emphatically. First and 
primarily, because it is not a Working 
Class party; it is the representative of 
the capitalist class in its most developed 
stage, and it is the enemy of the Work- 
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ing Class, white and black alike. For 
forty years and more the Republican 
Party has claimed to champion the Ne- 
groes’ cause ; and I cheerfully acknowl- 
edge and thankfully remember whatever 
good services it may have done at one 
time or another for the race, and what 
it does now here and there for an indi- 
vidual; but the fundamental basis of 
the Republican Party is capitalistic, and 
as such it would not grant economic 
freedom to the white workingmen, let 
alone the blacks, for we all know that 
the party does not stand to-day solid 
and united on that very first right of 
the Negro—the right to vote. Without 


that right the race could not become 
secure in any of its rights; so if the 
party is not united on that first prin- 
ciple, we may imagine the rest. 

It cannot turn to the Democratic 
Party, because, like the Republican 


Party, it is also a capitalist class party, 
in a more specious form, and secondly, 
because of the Negroes’ own detest of it. 

It cannot form a party of its own 
race, because, even granting a solid 
union of its forces, its numbers are not 
sufficient to outmatch the combined 
white forces. 

It cannot turn to the Prohibition 
Party, as that party does not seek the 
economic freedom of the Working Class. 

Let me hope that it will not turn to 
the Populist Party, nor to the Social 
Democratic Party, nor to the other so- 
called Socialist parties of the country. 

There then stands out before it boldly 
and ready to receive it, as a Working 
Class, only one party—the Socialist 
Labor Party; to that may it turn. 

The Socialist Labor Party of America 


stands before the nation and pleads to 
the workers of the country, irrespective 
of their race, creed or color, recognizing 
only one principle: to the workers be- 
long the product of their labor—for 
their sympathy and support; and if the 
Negro workers will identify themselves 
with the party, they may be sure of a 
cordial acceptance. 

Of course, unlike the other two great 
parties—Republican and Democratic— 
we have no present sops in the shape of 
fat jobs or offices for our faithful sup- 
porters; our party is small; we have an 
up-hill fight, and have to contend not 
against those two parties alone, but 
against the fake Socialist parties of the 
country; but our cause is right, its ulti- 
mate triumph is assured, and we wage 
a battle for the freedom of the human 
race from a worse slavery than chattel 
slavery—from wage slavery. 


The Socialist Labor Party will not 
come to the Negro trying to catch his 
vote with hypocritical expressions of its 
sentiment and love for him, or promis- 
ing to make him its especial protege. 
It will not do any of these things; but 
it will do this one thing; it will call the 
Negro worker’s attention to the fact 
that he is a member of the Working 
Class, and as such is robbed of his pro- 
duce by his capitalist master, white or 
black ; that such robbery is the cause of 
his impoverished condition, and the sys- 
tem which allows it an impediment to 
his material and moral progress; that 
this robbery need not continue if he 
(the Negro worker) will ally himself 
with that party which seeks the eco- 
nomic freedom of the workers of the 
country. 
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Pensacola and Its Colored People 


By WILLIAM W. WILSON 
City Editor ‘‘ The Florida Sentinel ’’ 


ENSACOLA, the ‘‘Deep Water 
City’’ is situated in.the western 
part of the state of Florida. 

Escambia county of which Pensacola is 
the county seat joins a county in Ala- 


nificent harbor, which is the deepest on 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, having 
a depth ot thirty-three feet at its tar 
channel, which enables the largest 
vessels in the world to easily enter the 


M. M. LEWEY 
Editor ‘‘ The Florida Sentinel’’ 


hama having thesame name. For some 
years many efforts have been made to 
annex to Alabama the portion of Florida 
in which is Pensacola; but all efforts 
have been in vain, the plan being stub- 
bornly fought by the people of this sec- 
tion. 

Pensacola is called the ‘‘ Deep Water 
City ’’ because of the depth of its mag- 


harbor. This fact has made Pensacola 
universally known. 

About three years ago the United 
States Government sent a commission to 
examine this port with a view of select- 
ing it as a place of manuevering and 
practice for battleships of the navy; it 
was found acceptable. As this is being 
written, there is present here for its 
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annual target practice and land drill, 
the greatest fleet of war vessels ever 
before come together for a similar occa- 
sion in the history of our government. 
The fleet is composed of the largest and 
most formidable ships in the navy, there 
being thirty-eight with more to follow. 

TheSpopulation of Pensacola is nearly 
twenty-eight thousand ; and about one 
half of this number are Negroes. They 
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churches. There are five churches of 
the Zion connection ; four of the Bethel 
and ten Baptist churches. Talbert 
Chapel, a large brick structure, with a 
seating capacity of twelve hundred, and 
a membership of five hundred, is the 
largest of-the Zion churches. Rev. 


William Mosely, is the energetic pastor. 
Of the A. M. E., or Bethel churches, 
Allen Chapel is the largest. 


It has a 


DR. H. G. WILLIAMS 
Proprietor Pensacola Drug Store 


pay tax on Four Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars worth of property. 
About one half of the colored people own 
their homes. These homes are not of 
the one and two room cottages; but 
nicely built on the latest modern plans. 
Among these are fifty two-story houses 
of from eight to ten rooms. 

Of course, as in all other towns, 
Pensacola has an abundance of colored 


membership of four hundred. The new 
edifice is just being completed, having 
been erected at a cost of $18,000. With 
a seating capacity of fourteen hundred, 
it is the finest colored church in thecity. 
It is pastored by the Rev. G. B. 
Williams. 

Mount Zion is the leading Baptist 
church in the city. The edifice is now 
a large frame building, but a contract 
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has recently been given out for the 
erection of a brick structure with a 
seating capacity of one thousand. The 
membership of this church is six hun- 
dred, who, under their pastor, the Rev. 
Thos. Bellinger, are quite a moral and 
religious force in the community. 

The labor condition of the Pensacola 
colored man has always been most satis- 
factory, attracting much attention both 
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and equal footing. Inthe Baymen, Lum- 
bermen and Cotton Screwmen’s Associa- 
tions, both white and colored men work 
side by side in perfect harmony, under 
the same system and same scale of wages. 
This is also true of some of the other 
organizations. The average pay for a 
day’s work, for both skilled and un- 
skilled labor, is $2.50. Baymen’s wages 
range from two to eight dollars per 
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at home and abroad. In no other city 
in the union has the colored man so 
thoroughly control of the labor situation 
in both the common and skilled vocations. 
Labor Unions are numerous here; but 
instead of the union stiffling the col- 
ored man, he has swallowed the union, 
and on the bay where union labor alone 
is employed, he is an intelligent and 
respected factor. In the organizations, 
the men of both races are on pleasant 
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There are many secret societies among 
Negroes inthe city. The Masonic craft 
has five distinct lodges, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 430. Two Royal 
Chapters and one Knight Templar rep- 
resent the higher Masonry. There are 
four distinct lodges of Odd Fellows with 
a membership of 920. One lodge, ‘‘ The 
Pride of Pensacola’’ owns a large brick 
building, which is used for meeting 
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purposes and for offices. There are two 
lodges of Knights of Pythias, with a 
membership of 200 members. These 
lodges have now in course of erection a 
large castle hall. The Knights of Tabor 
have 120 members in the city. There 
are other secret societies of less note. 
The educational system of Pensacola 
measures up to neither the requirements 
nor the dignity and reputation of the 


are the private institutions here. There 
are eight public schools for colored 
children. None of these have sufficient 
room. ‘Twenty-six teachers are regu- 
larly employed in these schools, which is 
obviously an all too small number. 

Three lawyers and four physicians , 
enjoy the confidence and support of the | 
colored population. Two weekly news- | 
papers receive splendid support. In the | 


DR. CHAS. V. SMITH 


city. However, the schools, both public 
and private, do effective work, and the 
teachers area hard working and capable 
set. There could be more local pride in 
the various institutions, and there 
should be longer terms for the public 
schools. 

The Escambia High School, in which 
Roscoe Conkling Simmons was for a 
short while a most successful and be- 
loved teacher, and the Baptist Academy 


Postoffice six of the first class clerks 
and four regular carriers are colored 
men; and until a few months ago the 
general delivery clerk was also a colored 
man. 

To be just a bit definite: There are , 
in Pensacola owned and conducted by 
colored men, one dry goods store, one 
job} printing office, one tin shop, one 
undertaking establishment, one real 
estate agency, one Mutual Aid Society, 
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five saloons, one locksmith, nine grocery 
stores, one wood and coal yard, six meat 
markets, thirty restaurants fifteen bar- 
ber shops ( four exclusively for whites ) 
two blacksmith shops, two wheelwright 
shops and one furniture store. There 
are of course various other smaller busi- 
nesses that might included. 

The Negro lawyers, all men of excep- 
tional talent, are accorded the same 
courtesies in the courts that are accorded 
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white lawyers. The colored physicians 
are often in consultation in difficult 
cases with white physicians ; worth, not 
color, marks aman in Pensacola. Isaac 
lL. Purcell, C. H. Alston and George 
W. Parker are the barristers. All of 
them are admitted to practice in all state 
courts. Mr. Purcell is a member of the 
United States Supreme Court bar, having 
lately had several cases there. 

Doctors H. G. Williams, Charles V. 
Smith, C. S. Sunday, and M. S. G. 
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Abbott compose the medical fraternity. 
Dr. Abbott is an alumnus of Shaw Uni- 
versity, and the remainder are all gradu- 
ates of Meharry. Dr. Smith is a native 
Pensacolian. He is a graduate of the 
Tuskegee Institute (where he was known 
as a brilliant student) and Meharry ’94. 
He practiced in Georgia and southern 
parts of Florida before finally settling 
in Pensacola, where he came six years 
ago, and where he now enjoys the 


largest colored practice. He isa special- 
ist on diseases of women, and is regarded 
in these quarters as somewhat of an 
authority. Dr. Williams is a West 
Indian, and has practiced in Pensacola 
ten years. He is the proprietor and 
manager of the Pensacola Drug Store, 
and has a very large practice. Dr. 
Sunday is a son of John Stinday, and is a 
native of this city. He graduated from 
Meharry in 1898, and served during the 
Spanish-American War on a hospital 
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boat. He is fast and surely building up 
a good practice. 

There are several grocery establish- 
ments here conducted by Negroes. 
Those that have the largest trade and 
are best known are the Escambia Grocery 
Company, the Excelsior and the Econ- 
omy Grocery Company. Mr. Alexander 
Oliver, who for a mumber of years was 
the head clerk in a large white whole- 
sale grocery in this city, manages the 


DR. C. S. 
‘*Escambia.’’ Mr. D. J. Cunningham 
is proprietor of ‘‘ The Excelsior’’ and 
Mr. C. J. Hardy is the manager of the 
‘“‘Economy.’’ There is one dry goods 
store owned by colored men in the city. 
W. A. Woods & Co., own and conduct 
this business in a most pleasing manner, 
and it ranks well with other dry goods 
houses here. A shoe store on the prin- 
cipal business street, and owned and 
conducted by Samuel Charles, one of the 
most substantial colored business men in 
Pensacola, enjoys good support. This 
is not only a retail shoe store, but is 


headquarters for leather and findings. 
In his ten years of business in Pensa- 
cola, his native town, Mr. Charles has 
accumulated considerable and valuable 
real estate. 

Because of the large number of sailors 
and visitors in Pensacola, and because 
of its great import and export business, 
the saloon and cafe establishments pay 
exceedingly well. There are two col- 
ored men here who conduct the best of 
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such places—Joseph H. James and 
Richard Morris, Jr. Mr. James owns 
the finest and most complete saloon in 
the city, and among the finest in the 
state, not excepting the best to be found 
in Jacksonville; it is conceded to have the 
largest amount of trade in the city. Mr. 
Morris is quite a young man and has 
only been in business for nine months; 
his sales, however, have increased 100 
per cent. within six months. He owns 
real estate values in both Pensacola and 
Century, Fla. 

The wealthiest colored man in this 
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section:of the state is Mr. John Sunday, 
who pays tax on ninety thousand dol- 
lars worth of property. He owns val- 
uable holdings in the principal business 
streets of the city, and employs steadily 
a force of men to repair old and build 
new houses. He is worth, conserva- 
tively, one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The furniture store of George B. 
Green is considered one of .the most 
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the only undertaking establishment in 
Pensacola conducted by a colored man. 
He receives splendid support from the 
colored people and has a most creditably 
fitted office and store room. 

The Florida Sentinel Job Printing 
office is owned by M. M. Lewey. More 
work is turned out from this office than 
from any other office in the city. The 
Florida Sentinel, one of the best known 
of Negro publications, and which is 
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complete in the city. His building is 
the largest occupied by any Pensacola 
furniture house, and along with other 
valuable property is owned by Mr. 


Green. He conducts somewhat of a 
department store; for with his furni- 
ture he carries all kinds of musical in- 
struments, dry goods and undertakers’ 
supplies. Mr. Green has now been in 
business eleven years and has a satisfac- 
tory bank account. 

Mr. W. H. Harvey is proprietor of 


owned and edited by M. M. Lewey, 
Florida’s most prominent Negro, is 
printed at this office. The large press 
is of the most improved style, being a 
32x40, 1,600 an hour cylinder. Besides 
this, there are job presses, paper cutters 
and an unusual supply of type and wood 
goods. ‘The Sentinel is widely read by 
both white and colored, and enjoys the 
largest advertising patronage of any 
Negro paper, excepting one, in the 
South. 
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WARRENTON. 

About seven miles from Pensacola, 
and reached by an electric railway, is 
Warrenton, Florida. This is the United 
States Naval Reservation, and situated 
here is Fort Barrancas, one of the most 
noted Navy Yards in the Union. So 
closely entwined are the business inter- 
ests of Pensacola and Warrenton, that 
it is almost impossible to speak of one 
without thinking of the other. In the 
reservation the Negroes are doing re- 
markably well, and are making them- 
selves felt as solid citizens. Messrs. 
Moses White, Sylvester Campbell, Ben- 
jamin Dolphin, E. F. Ballard and Clin- 
ton Jones own good and paying business 
investments. White and Dolphin sup- 
ply the Army Post at Fort Barrancas. 


‘Dolphin, Campbell and Campbell have 


very large grocery stores. Mr. White 
owns a large and profitable bakery and 


‘7 


ALEXANDER OLIVER 
Manager ‘‘The Escambia’’ 


Mr. Jones is the proprietor of a neat and 
well-patronized barber shop, or rather 
tonsorial parlor, in the new and more 
easy vernacular. The grocery stores 
are well stocked with the choicest of 
goods, and present a neat appearance. 
Campbell and Ballard carry in their 
stock’ a line of confections. The bulk 
of the patronage of Jones’ barber shop 
comes from the Navy Yard employees. 


‘(mA LOG CABIN.’’ 


There is one hotel in the city, con- 
ducted by a colored man. It is, how- 
ever, in -size and fixture, the very 
antithesis of what its name implies. It 
has many comfortable rooms, all nicely 
furnished. Connected with the dining 
rooms is an ice cream parlor. It is sit- 
uated immediately opposite the railway 
station. Mr. J. H. Harrison owns and 
manages the establishment. 
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WILLIAM CHARLES MORRIS. 


Pensacola has a Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, under the direct supervision of 
Mr. William Charles Morris, which is a 
credit not only to the colored people of 
the city, but of the country. Mr. Mor- 
ris is an accomplished musician, and a 
young man of exceptionable abilities. 

, He is a product of both 
the music department 
of Tuskegee and the 
German Conservatory 
of New York. There 
are a number of stu- 
dents constantly in at- 
tendance at the Con- 

: ' servatory, which is 
RICHARD MORRIS, JR splendidly equipped 
for such work as is required. Mr. Morris 
is unquestionably the leader in musical 
circles in the city. 

There are other business enterprises 
among the colored people here that 
deserve especial mention ; many of those 
mentioned deserve a fuller and more 
specific account. 

The general condition of the colored 
population in the city is above the aver- 
age among Negroes anywhere; their 
social, economic, industrial and moral 
status will bear comparison with the 
status of their white neighbors. All 


JOE H. JAMES 


things considered, the colored people in 
Pensacola are the most prosperous in 


America. There are no Negroes in the 
Union more united, more sympathetic, 
more concerned in their progress. 





THE SETTLEMFNT IN AMERICA 


The Settlement in America 


By MARY WHITE OVINGTON 


[The following article by Miss Mary White Ovington should be of great value to both the 
student of conditions and the sympathizers and supporters of many settlements in our various 
cities. Miss Ovington is an exceptionable woman, whose usefulness is reallyincalculable. There 
are few women in New York who are doing a more thorough or creditable work than she is doing. 
Whatever she writes is worth reading and remembering.—EDITOR. ] 


HE word ‘‘settlement’’ has grown 
T to have a special meaning in the 
philanthropic world, and yet it is 
difficult to define it. My Century dic- 
tionary, dated 1890, gives me no help 
since this new meaning of the word is 
too recent to be noticed in it. In 1890 
there were scarcely half-a-dozen settle- 
ments in the United States ; but to-day 
some new definition is surely needed for 
this word which is used in describing for- 
ty-eight philanthropic institutions in New 
York City alone. Very crudely stated a 
settlement is a home in a poor part of a 
town or city which draws its residents 
and itssupport from a group of educated 
and well-to-do folk of another part of 
the city, and which aims to be a centre 
for neighborhood life. You cannot have 
a settlement without someone “settles, ’’ 
and those who settle do so with the idea 
of entering into the life of the neighbor- 
hood and of being of service to the 
people about them. 

The settlement movement had its 
beginning in England among a group 
of college men. Arnold Toynbee, a 
teacher of economics at Oxford, becom- 
ing impatient with studying London 
workingmen in his college library, 
decided to go to London, live in White- 


chapel, one of London’s poorest quarters, 
and learn of them there. He not only 
wished to know but he passionately 
desired to be of help, and after his early 
death some of his college associates and 
friends built the first settlement in 
London, Toynbeg Hall. It is still first 
in importance in the city though there 
have been many to follow it. It isto 
be noted that the movement was from 
the university, and that it carried with 
it the idea of intelligent service. This 
is the dominating idea of the settlement 
both in England and in America. 

Our first settlement in this country, 
the New York Guild or University 
Settlement, was started in 1887 in 
Forsyth Street, New York. Dr. Stanton 
Coit of the Society for Ethical Culture, 
went to live on the East side, and I 
remember the tale of the time he first 
invited some boys from the neighbor- 
hood into his rooms. They could nat 
believe that there was not some trick 
about this proffered friendship, and they 
threw mud over his pictures and left his 
room shrieking in derision. But Dr. 
Coit was not a man to be baffled by such 
an experience, and he made close friend- 
ships with these same boys, friendships 
which have lasted until this day, when 
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some of the lads have become distin- 
guished citizens. It was not long after his 
experiment in settlement work that Dr. 
Coit wrote his book on neighborhood 
guilds which still represents the aim, in 
part, of the American settlement to-day. 

Dr. Coit’s book was a reply to 
‘* Darkest England and the Way out,’”’ 
a book by General Booth of the Salvation 
army. General Booth believed in taking 
‘*the Submerged Tenth’’ out of the 
poverty of London and into the country 
where they were to have special work 
provided for them. Dr. Coit elaborated 
a scheme of city neighborhood guilds 
which should make it possible for the 
people to get away from those worst 
conditions of crime and vice which 
Booth had described. “The neighbor- 
hood guild as Dr. Coit pictured it was to 
be a centre for the social life of a small 
city group. There would have to be 
many guilds scattered about, as saloons 
are scattered about a city. Here the 
best of entertainment should be provided, 
and the people should be given educa- 
tional advantages. ‘The best influences 
of the neighborhood should be centred 
here, and the work should be supported, 
by money ana by personal service, both 
from the neighborhood and from those 
at a distance who were willing to give. 
If a sufficient number of these guilds 
could be established, Dr. Coit believed 
it a better way out of darkest England 
than any forced exodus to the country. 

Dr. Coit has been in London for many 
years, and he has never succeeded in 
getting the number of guild houses that 
‘he needed for his complete scheme, but 
the idea has been a popular one and the 
guild and settlement have grown apace. 
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The difference between the two is largely 
a matter of name, though all settlements 
have not developed along Dr. Coit’s 
line. His book, however, is still well 
worth the reading, for he brings out 
very clearly the importance in our cities 
of neighborhood work. 

But the best way to explain a move- 
ment is to describe the workings of 
a single unit in it, and I will try to tell 
something of the one settlement which I 
have known first hand, and which, as I 
have been away from it for two years, 
I can see a little in perspective. 

This neighborhood house started in 
1895 in a model tenement, and had one 
large room for its work ; there it carried 
on a free kindergarten and a sewing 
school for children. The need of some 
one on the premises to look after the 
interests of these undertakings and to 
start more became apparent; a resident 
worker was chosen, and one of the flats 
in the building given her for her home. 
I remember the day I spent in my new 
tenement, wondering whether it would 
be possible to know the people in the 
houses about me so that they would be 
willing to let me come into their homes, 
fearful of doing the wrong thing, and 
yet feeling the obligation to do some- 
thing soon. I think I was very fortu- 
nate in the neighborhood in which I 
settled for there was so much kindliness 
about me that there was soon no ques- 
tion in my mind of my welcome. There 
were many people who were ready to 
give of their time and cofme out to us an 
afternoon or an evening in a week, and 
the work grew. Classes were started in 
the evening in dressmaking, millinery 
and cooking. I recollect a mother’s 
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class in cooking {where the six women 
cooked a three-course dinner, costing 
between forty-eight and sixty cents. 
After the dinner was served the class 
sat down at the table and ate it. I used 
to be invited in, and I was convinced 
that if you only knew how to do it you 
could get as good a dinner for ten cents 
a head as you could for fifty. But the 
women, when they tried to repeat the 
dinner at home, said that they never 
could shop as economically as their 
teacher had for them. The first millin- 
ery class was very successful and many 
of the girls still always trim their own 
hats, thereby saving a good bit of 
money each year for other things. The 
boys’ clubs were a source of perplexity 
and excitement ; you thought you knew 
what they could do next, but you never 
knew what they would do next. 


Of course we soon outgrew our first 


rooms. We had to add one flat and then 
another, and then came the time when 
. we were given a whole piece of the model 
tenement, with forty-four rooms in all. 
The volunteer force was growing and the 
resident force as well. After four years 
there were five salaried workers, the head 
worker, her assistant, a trained nurse, 
a kindergartner, and a music teacher. 
Added to this from forty to fifty volun- 
teer workers came to take classes and 
clubs. 

This is in no way a phenomenal 
growth for a settlement. Once start in 
your neighborhood with a desire to bring 
in the things that the place most needs 
and you have to grow. You must be 
on the lookout, too, for any new devel- 
opment in the world of reform ideas 
that you may bring to your corner of 
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the city whatever good things are found 
of value. This is one of the most im- 
portant things that the settlement has 
to do. I remember the third summer 
of our existence when the playground 
movement was in its beginning in New 
York. Two of our residents resolved 
that we should have a playground and 
they worked with untiring energy{to 
secure it. They got the lot and the 
money and gave their services all 
through that hot summer. How hot it 
was and how sunburned they were when 
the season was over and the two hundred 
and more children had their last morning 
of play! A friend treated usthat day to 
dozens of bottles of soda water, and it 
would be hard to imagine anything more 
difficult or at the same time more ludi- 
crous than our efforts to keep all the 
children in line while each in turn drank 
his glass of soda and went out. There 
are many play grounds under the muni- 
cipality, but they might never have be- 
come a part of the city’s scheme of parks 
were it not that the private societies, 
and among them the settlements, were 
pioneers in the movement. 

The settlement must be a pioneer; it 
must try various schemes for the better- 
ment of conditions among the working 
people, and later, if they have proved 
good, the municipality may take them 
up. Before seven years were over we 
had seen a good:-deal of our work under- 
taken by the city. The instruction 
which we gave in cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking and millinery could also be 
obtained at the excellent night school 
half a block away; the playground work 
became a part of the park system; and 
the public school free lectures made lec- 
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tures in the settlement unnecessary. 
Schools as play-centres in the evening 
had not been started in our neighbor- 
hood, but they are common now in some 
quarters of New York. There were 
many things, however, that we were 
doing that the city had not taken up— 
the evening gymnasium, the Penny 
Provident Bank, an _ extraordinarily 
popular institution in our neighborhood 
where the Germans especially showed 
much thrift and taught their children 
to save; and there were always new en- 
terprises to plan for, new undertakings 
that should better the life in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Of course all this is not done without 
money, and the means of support and 
the need of a board of managers who 
help bring in support, have to be con- 
ssidered. Some settlements are run en- 
tirely by their head workers, some, 
much too entirely by their boards, who 
are unable to understand that the man 
or woman doing the work is the one 
who knows how it should be carried on. 
Perhaps, where there is to be an organ- 
ization, it could not be better planned 
than that of Greenwich House, New 
York. There are three sets of people 
on this board, the residents who have 
been in the settlement for a considerable 
time, a group of non-residents from up- 
town, and another group from the im- 
mediate neighborhood. In this way full 
representation is given to various people 
concerned in the settlement’s life. Money 
is often hard to get, but if the workers 


' are wholly in earnest, if they give them- 


selves entirely to the work and to the 
cause which it represents it is not so 
difficult a task in New York. Intelli- 


gent, perfectly honest work often finds 
a support in the community. In th 
four years of its existence, the New 
York Society of Neighborhood Work- 
ers, containing forty-two members, has 
only seen two settlements in its mem- 
bership disband. 

Probably the best result in any work 
is one that comes unconsciously—that is, 
not sought. And doubtless the best 
result that has come out of the settle- 
ment has been the training of the resi- 
dent who has gone into it. If he be of 
open mind he learns as time goes on to 
see the world from a bigger point of 
view than he used to see it. Old bar- 
riers are knocked down, he gets to 
know the laboring people—the men and 
women who bear the bulk of the toil 
that makes the city what it is. He sees 
the meaning of factory life and of the 
sweat shop. The city is no longer a 
place of a few residence streets where 
his own kind live, but it is a great 
world of divers peoples whose joys and 
sorrows grow a little to be his. Sucha | 
resident is changed, not in a night, but 
slowly and through many years. He is 
brought nearer to his brother, into an 
understanding of the life of the people 
who have not been far away from him, 
but whom before he never thought of in 
terms of comradeship. 

This, I take it, is the most important 
of the functions of the settlement. Any- 
thing that holds people apart from one 
another, whether it be race or poverty, 
is a misfortune and may easily become 
a danger. I remember hearing one of 
New York’s wonderful old men, Mr. 
Robert Crowe, an Irish tailor, tell the 
story of the death of Sir Robert Peel’s 

















daughter. She died of typhus fever on 
the eve of her marriage. It was a ter- 
rible blow to her father, the great prime 
minister, and every effort was made to 
discover the source of the disease. At 
length it was found that a riding habit 
she had but lately purchased had been 
ordered at a tailor’s shop where work 
was given out. The habit fhad gone 
into a home in which a child was dying 
of typhus and had been thrown over the 
girl as she lay in bed. It was the only 
time that Sir Robert Peel’s daughter 
came in touch with an English tailor’s 
child and that touch meant death. But 
as we come together in pleasant ways of 
friendship the touch often is one of life, 
and of life given more abundantly. 
There is every need in our great cities, 
if our democracy is to mean anything, 
that the various people should know one 
another. We have many foreigners 
who understand but little of our institu- 
tions, and if we would preserve our 
national characteristics we must know 
them and they must know us. I visited 
Denison House, one of the Boston settle- 
ments, a few weeks ago, and attended a 
meeting of an Italian club of men and 
women. They gave an entertainment, 
supplying the talent largely themselves, 
and the welcome that the people in the 
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house gave them, and the pleasant greet- 
ings that they gave in their turn were 
very lovely. Few could speak any 
English, but here they heard their own 
tongue and saw the best that the city 
could give them, not the worst, that is 
so often brought to the poor. 

It was good, too, to visit in Boston 
settlement among the colored people, 
and calling on the families where the 
neighborhood house is, to learn of the 
help it had been to the mothers and to 
their children. I remember one of 
Edward Everett Hale’s congregation 
telling me that at least once a year Mr. 
Hale preached a sermon on ‘‘ Getting 
Together.’’ This is the sermon that 
the settlement preaches. It is not only 
in the city—I have spoken altogether of 
the city work because it is that of which 
I know, but I have heard school teach- 
ers in the South describe this same 
‘*getting together’? about the little 
school. There they had a _ neighbor- 
hood home which was what I have 
tried to picture. There is an old 
Homeric line that best describes what 
I mean. It shows that they had set- 
tlements and settlement workers in 
Homer’s day: 


‘* He was a friend to man, and he lived in a 
house by the side of the road.’’ 
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Albion Westbray Tourgee 


By CHARLES H. MOORE 


[The following article was prepared for the Magazine by Prof."Charles H. Moore, a dis. 
tinguished North Carolina educator and publicist. Prof. Moore knew Judge Tourgee intimately 


well; both Judge Tourgee and Prof. Meore lived in Greensboro side by side. 


Mrs. Moore was 


raised alongside of Judge Tourgee’s children, in his household. Mrs. Moore’s mother was em- 
ployed in the Judge’s home during Reconstruction. Whatever Prof. Moore says is authentic and 


consequently of valuable importance.—EDITOR. ] 


X-JUDGE ALBION W. TOUR- 

E GEE who died recently in 

Bordeaux, France, where he 

was United States Consul, was a most 
remarkable man. 

He came to North Carolina with the 
Federal army, and after the close of the 
war he pitched his tent here and tried 
with others to rehabilitate the South. 
As to how well he succeeded in his 
efforts, may belearned by reading ‘‘ The 
Fool’s Errand,’’ which is but a narration 
of his personal experiences along this 
particular line, during the stormy days 
of reconstruction. Hisj;was a strenuous 
life, and he was a conspicuous actor 
upon a stage that was full of dynamite. 

He was elected to the Reconstruction 
Constitutional Convention of North 
Carolina in 1868 and drafted nearly all 
of the new constitution and the law that 
changed the judicial procedure in the 
State. He was also a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1875. He 
was a judge of the North Carolina State 
Superior Court from 1868 to 1875 and 
was a member of the North Carolina 
Code Commission. In all{of these various 
conventions, he was always a valued, 
brilliant and dominating force. 


Judge Tourgee was a man of very 
pronounced and positive elements. He 
was uncompromising in his stand for 
what he believed to be right. For this 
reason, he was hated almost as cordi- 
ally by some of the leaders of his own 
party as by the democrats. 

He was véry much beloved however 
by the colored voters of North Carolina. 
In fact, he was their idol during the 
critical period ; and was most influential 
among them, because of the labor and 
time which he spent trying to indoctri- 
nate them into the principles and duties 
of American citizenship, which had but 
recently been imposed upon them by 
the Federal government. His enemies 
—the democrats—acknowledged him to 
be a man of great ability, honest, bril- 
liant, and bold. His opponents feared 
him in joint debate, because he was so 
resourceful. Hewasa master of raillery 
and sarcasm. He stung like a wasp. 
He could use at will either rapier or 
bludgeon most skillfully. 

Being ‘‘a yankee” and suspected of 
being down here upon a hazard of new 
fortunes at a time when feeling ran high, 
he was bitterly hated from a political 
standpoint by those who protested 
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against reconstruction. But in his 
personal relations he was so clever, 
good-natured and tactful, that he made, 
before he pulled up stakes and left this 
State, many lasting friendships among 
those formerly opposed to him. I have 
heard some of the old white citizens who 
knew him well around here say, that 
‘Old Tourgee’’ was not such a bad 
fellow after all—‘‘all right, except a 
d—n radical.’’ 

It is said that one night a meeting of 
the “‘Ku Klux Klan’’ was held in 
the dense woods near his residence in 
Greensboro, and a vote was taken to 
hang him ; but, fortunately, enough dis- 
creet men were present to thwart it. A 
unanimous vote was required to do a 
job like this, and it could not be obtained. 
In those days the white people around 
about here were mad and hot enough to 
do anything, and while the ‘‘ Klan”’ 
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mysteriously ‘‘ put out the way’’ now 
and then, some white or black man whom 
they regarded as being too actively 
**pernicious’’ in politics, yet it would 
have played smash to have swung the 
judge off ; consequently, there wasa lack 
of unity among them as ‘‘to snuffing out 
his candle.’’ That Judge Tourgee 
knew of these plans to kill him, but 
never quailed, is all the evidence one 
wants that he was a man of courage. 

He was a literary man of extraordin- 
ary parts as well as a lawyer of great 
ability. Hedistinguished himself in writ- 
ing novels, the greatest of which are 
‘“The Fool’s Errand’’ and ‘‘Hot Plough- 
Shares.’’ In these books he deals truth- 
fully with men, scenes and events in cer- 
tain counties in North Carolina. After 
life’s fitful fever let us all hope that he 
sleeps well, as a valiant soldier in the 
cause of Right and Justice should. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


WE take this means of expressing our thanks to our agents for the very gener- 
ous support given us in our efforts to get our Magazine in the homes of the 


people. 


We ask a continuance of interest and would urge that you endeavor 


to secure a larger number of readers in your community and adjacent territory. 


We rely upon you. 


We thank, especially, our good friends, Mr. Wm. Marshall, W. B. Plummer, 


G. B. Anderson, W. W. Wilson, C. C. Wilson, Wm, J. Haff, Mrs. W. W. Black- 
burn, M.‘W. Saddler, I. E. Oliver, Samuel Coleman, Jenton Price & Co., Edward 
T. Hearne, and Chas. Carroll, for their good offices in our behalf. We admonish 
these people to keep up the good work. 
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An Adventure in the Big Horn Mountains 
Or, The Trials and Tribulations of a Recruit 


By EUGENE P. FRIERSON 


Squadron Sergeant-Major 1oth Cavalry, U. S. Army 


PART Ill 


HE next moruing we were up 

bright and early, and after break- 

fasting, reported for our usual 
walking orders and were soon off upon 
the prairie. We were veterans over the 
walking route, and proceeded at quite a 
rapid pace and soon were far out from 
our last camp. The morning was a 
beautiful one; the sky was cloudless, 
except for a few white specks here and 
there ; the wind was calm ard, with the 
exception of a few risings here and 
there, the prairie was almost as smooth 
as the sky above. Everything seemed 
in our favor to accomplish the journey 
to camp without incident. 

Having reached a large tree, we 
stopped for a few minutes’ rest and 
were soon well upon our way again. 
The day passed away without incident 
and the close of it brought us safely in 
camp. After visiting the mess tent we 
received our equipments, turned in prior 
to our ‘‘take pains and walk’’ journey, 
with instructions to mount with the 
command on the following morning. 

Our places were filled around the 
campfire that night and we held promi- 
nent, as well as worthy positions, among 
our older comrades in relating our three 
days’ experience over the ‘‘ take pains 
and walk’’ route. At 9 o’clock sharp 


tattoo was sounded, the fireside was 
vacated and our bones were soon resting 
in a small but comfortable improvised 
bunk. The next morning found us all 
in unusually good spirits. The day was 
an ideal one and three more days would 
find us back in old Fort Custer, so we 
were as prompt as possible, and were 
soon mounted upon our steeds alongside 
the other Cavalrymen enroute to the 
next camping place. 

The boys were all busily engaged in 
something or another; some were sing- 
ing, some whistling and others thinking 
of the girl ‘‘I left behind me.’’ The 
Captain rode at the head of the column 
and seemed as cheerful as the enlisted 
men in returning to the good old post 
that was yet two days away, but would, 
in due time, appear upon the horizon 
slightly to the northwest, just as it 
had disappeared some ten days previ- 
ous. The command was halted, and 
the men and horses were given about 
fifteen minutes in which to rest. ‘‘At- 
tention ’’ was sounded and we were off 
again for the camp thai was to mark our 
eighth day from post-- Having been out 
of the saddle for three days we were 
inclined to shift from one side to the 
other in search of an easy place, thereby 
causing several little risings under the 
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seat known as the horse’s back, the 
same having been discovered upon our 
first halt by the Troop Commander, who 
had made an inspection just for such a 
thing. We were cautioned that if our 
horses’ backs were not in a normal con- 
dition upon reaching camp, we could 
make up our minds to ‘‘ hoof’’ it the 
remainder of the distance—about seventy 
miles—so we were soon applying every 
known remedy to prevent any undue 
inflammation, and acting upon the advice 
received from an old soldier, I applied a 
remedy not known in veterinary science, 
and soon discovered, after making 
another halt, that in order to reach 
camp with a sound horse, it necessitated 
his being unsaddled and led. I looked 
around for an encouraging nod from 
some comrade, but was met on every 
side by a frown and an occasional bur- 
lesque from some more fortunate recruit, 
so I decided to make the best of it until 


I could communicate with my comrades. 
I would have been satisfied to finish the 
trip with them over the ‘‘ take pains and 


walk’’ route. But the old ‘‘top’’ rode 
to the rear of the column and said: 
“’Cruit, fall out.”’ I obeyed. 

He very abruptly ordered: ‘‘ Unsaddle 
that horse, put your saddle upon the 
wagon train, turn your horse over to the 
Corporal here, and you can get to camp 
the best way you can. You ’cruits 
should be in a cotton field, for you are 
a menace to the government.’’ Well, I 
was alone this time, for my other two 
comrades were more fortunate. I was 
soon left far behind, upon the prairie at 
the mercy of all the wild creatures of 
the country, as well as a tribe of Crow 
Indians, who were harmless, and whose 
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only aim in life was eating dogs, run- 
ning horse races and gambling; yet I 
was not discouraged and was determined 
to make the very best of it, and to 
accomplish the journey in the best way 
and to gain the respect and confidence 
of my superiors. I soon reached camp 
again. After my arrival in camp alone 
I proceeded to look up my two comrades 
and enlist their sympathy to the extent 
of having two more companions for the 
next day; but they were more fortunate 
than I in the day’s journey. having 
arrived in camp with sound horses. 

Finding that I could not enlist my 
comrades’ sympathy to the extent of 
being passengers over my route, I pro- 
ceeded to my old friend, the cook, and 
was soon capable of taking things as 
they were presented. During the even- 
ing the First Sergeant reported to the 
Troop Commander in regards to my (the 
writer’s) journey over the usual route 
next day. During this conversation I 
was called upon for some kind of ex- 
planation in regards to the physical 
condition of my beautiful steed, whose 
name was Keptomania, and, of course, 
allowing me to be both counsel and 
jury, I soon had orders to mount the 
wagon next morning, which was to be 
the ninth day out from post. The tenth 
day was to find us back in the dear old 
fort. 

I felt very much relieved and was 
soon telling my comrades about my 
latest success. After stables the regular 
meal was served, after which the troops 
attended retreat roll-call, and were soon 
free until morning to stroll up and down 
the banks of the Little Big Horn River 
and toss pebbles into the deeps. Some 
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were hunting, some, fishing, some bath- 
ing in the beautiful stream, and others 
doing various kinds of other things 
essential to field life. ‘‘Tattoo’’ found 
us all lying in a well-deserved bunk 
dreaming of the various incidents of the 
day. The next morning we were in 
an unusually good humor, and by 7 
o'clock were ready to mount and begin 
the beginning of theend. One day only 
was left for us to spend upon the 
prairie, so all were imbued with the 
spirit and principle essential to good 
soldiers in time of actual warfare—a 
spirit that each and every soldier in 
Uncle Sam’s Army has in him when he 
is about to embark upon some perilous 
mission ; a spirit that moves him, causes 
him to feel that danger is one of the 
working tools of his profession ; thereby 
relieving his frame from all fear or 
danger. 

A number of beautiful scenes were 


passed during the day, the close of which 
found us camped upon that famous 
Custer Battle Field where, on June 26, 
1876, more than three hundred brave 
soldiers of the 7th U. S. Cavalry lost 
their lives*making a last brave stand; 


THE 
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headstones mark their last positions ; 
some stood alone; some more for- 
tunate ones sacrificed their lives to- 
gether; headstones appear in the posi- 
tion of a squad or platoon, showing that 
they had congregated together there to 
die for their country. The next morn- 
ing all were up and stirring before day. 
This was to be our last day upon the 
prairie. The post could be seen slightly 
above the horizon and a little to the 
northwest, so the reader can imagine 
how full of joy was each heart. At 
exactly 7 A. M. ‘‘ Boots and Saddles’’ 
were sounded and the command was 
soon jolting along toward the post. We 
halted to rest for a few minutes, but the 
march was soon resumed and quickly 
we were in plain view of the post. 
Another half an hour found us in line 
at a halt ready to dismount, unsaddle 
and prepare to the barracks. After un- 
saddling we were marched to the bar- 
racks, dismounted, and then and there 
called from labor to refreshments, to 
enjoy the pleasures of a well earned 
garrison life. There are few pleas- 
ures to equal the experiences of a new 
recruit. 


END 


Sia ar 
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ISS GERTRUDE IMOGENE 
PALMER, Chicago’s talented 
violinist, was born in Logans- 
port, Ind., in 1883. Her parents moved 
to Detroit and from there to Chicago, 
where Miss Palmer obtained her musi- 
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cal and school education. Her mother 
possessed a sweet voice and was a lover 
of music. Her father, although he is 
not a musician, is a good musical critic 
and has spared no means in giving his 
daughter her musical education. Miss 
Palmer has been studying nearly eight 
years and has had decided success play- 
ing throughout the North, East and 
West. She is very graceful and plays 


with decided skill, completely winning 
her audience with ther sweet, singing 
tone. She studied under James John- 
son of Chicago, her first teacher, for 
four years. She then entered the 
American Conservatory of Music, un- 
der Jos. Vilim, who is still her teacher. 

Miss Palmer’s repertoire consists of 
Vieuxtemps, Leonard, Bach, Saint- 
Saens, Wieniawski, Mendelssohn, Sara- 
sate, etc. She is a graduate of the W. 
D. H. S. Class of 1900. 


Razor Strop Makers 


HE H. C. Haynes Razor Strop 
Company is the only concern of its 
kind in the world that is managed 

and owned by Negroes. Their product 
of razors and razor strops is of a high 
standard and are in use by some of the 
leading barbers in America and Europe. 
Mr. Haynes has received many letters 
of commendation and congratulations 
from all sections of the world. The 
most noted one is Francois Haby, pri- 
vate barber to the Emperor of Germany, 
who is now using the Haynes Razor 
Strops exclusively. 

The company has recently installed 
some modern machinery, having a daily 
capacity of two thousand razor strops, 
which far exceeds any other plant of its 
kind in the country. This company’s - 
exhibit at the last National Negro Busi- 
ness League, which was held in India- 
napolis, Ind., received much attention. 
More and more, satisfactory reports are 
coming in from Negro business ven- 
tures. 
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Retrospection of a Year. 


ITH this issue THE CoL- 

ORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

begins its second year in New 
York. Its life in Boston had been a pre- 
carious one, caused mainly through mis- 
management by the original owners. 
Failure followed and many who pur- 
chased stock in the company not only 
lost their money, but also confidence in 
the Magazine, and its road to success 
was a hard one. Col. W. H. Dupree, 
with the co-operation of a few others, 
afterwards purchased the property and 
re-established it. Col. Dupree, on ac- 
count of his duties as superintendent of 
Post Office Station A, could not give 
the necessary time to the publication, 
relying largely on others. In May, 


through Mr. John C. Freund of the 
Music Trades Publishing Company, 


who had taken an earnest interest in 
the publication, not only by words of 
encouragement, but through financial as- 
sistance, the Magazine was brought to 
the attention of the writer, who after sev- 
eral visits to Boston and a thorough in- 
vestigation of the property, purchased 
the holdings of Col. Dupree and Mr. 
West, who were the majority share- 
holders and then brought the Magazine 
to New York, its future home. We 
brought with us Miss Pauline Hopkins 
and Mr. Jesse W. Watkins, each of 
whom rendered good service until Sep- 
tember, 1904. Miss Hopkins, on ac- 
count of ill health, severed her connec- 
tion with the Magazine and we dis- 
pensed with the services of Mr. Watkins. 

In November we engaged Mr. Roscoe 


Conkling Simmons and installed him as 
associate editor and he has rendered in- 
valuable service. His ability as a writer 
is of the highest order and we have 
every confidence in him and believe that 
he will prove equal to all requirements 
and make his mark in the world of 
thought. 

Some criticism was expressed by a 
certain class because of the removal of 
the Magazine from Boston to New York. 
This particular class gave small sup- 
port when the property was in Boston 
and its success is certainly not now 
dependent upon them—a more broad- 
minded clientele has come to us and we 
are of the opinion that we shall continue 
the publication, notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of the support of this class 
of people. Our friends in New York 
and other parts of the country are con- 
stantly coming to our support and we 
are happy in the knowledge that we are 
growing stronger and stronger with 
each month’s issue. We shall continue 
the policy we first mapped out of de- 
monstrating the capacity of the race to 
do. We shall support the policies of 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, irrespective 
of harping critics, because we believe in 
them, and we shall endeavor to make 
friends for the race wherever possible. 
We shall continue to publish the doings 
of the race in business and what is be- 
ing done along educational lines; and 
at all times we shall reserve the right 
to criticise, in a dignified way, those 
policies that do not seem to be for our 
best interest. 

We desire to express our thanks to all 
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who have rendered us service through 
giving us articles of interest. Espec- 
ially do we thank Mr. T. Thomas For- 
tune for articles during our initiation 
into the publishing business and to Mr. 
Daniel Murray, Rev. W. V. Tunnell, 
Mr. Samuel R. Scottron, who is editor 
of our Masonic Department. Miss Ida 
May Moore, the daughter of the writer, 
has stood loyally by us, performing the 
duties of treasurer, bookkeeper, shipper 
and sweeper, having only in mind the 
success of the Magazine. Mr. W. E. H. 
Chase, as superintendent of the mechan- 
ical department and all round man, has 
as his assistants Mr. Alex. F. Smallwood 
and Mr. Chase’s son, Charles P. W. 
Chase, all of whom have been most 
loyal. To each of these I express my 


warm appreciation. 
I most earnestly ask in this, the be- 
ginning of our second year, you my 


readers, a continuance of your favors 
and I shall be pleased at all times to 
receive suggestions that will lead to 
improvements. It ismy intention when 
the Magazine gets absolutely upon a 
paying basis to re-organize the property 
and issue shares equal to the holdings 
of shareholders in the old company. 
Loyal support will enable me to do this 
in a very short time. You are, I feel 
sure, pleased with this number. Each 
subscriber can demonstrate his or her in- 
terest by persuading a friend to subscribe, 
$1.00 the year. I desire to secure this 
year 15,000 more readers than are now 
on our books, or a total by 1906 of 30,000. 
Won’t you be persuaded to assist us in 
getting these subscribers? You can do 
this if you will but make the effort. 
FRED. R. Moore, Publisher. 


Albion W. Tourgee 


ALBION W. TouRGEE is dead. The 
Reaper has clainied one of the sweetest 
and bravest souls the world ever saw. 
The law has lost a brilliant child. 
Literature has lost a genius. Humanity 
has lost a champion who never quailed 
before the enemy, nor equivocated, nor 
stammered, nor sacrificed in public 
speech or writing, one principle of 
liberty. He excused nothing wrong. 
Nothing to him was expedient unless it 
was right; nothing was right unless it 
was expedient. The history of all ages 
may be searched in vain for a braver or 
more virtuous man. The plaudits of 
the Nation never turned him from his 
duty ; the aspersions and threats of his 
enemies, who were also the enemies of 
Heaven, never deterred him from a 
fixed conviction, which he dared main- 
tained like Garrison, and Phillips, and 
Sumner. These men were his friends. 
They could not but love him. 

Tourgee for years was the star of 
Hope to the black people of North Car- 
olina, if not of the whole country. They 
never looked to him in vain for counsel; 
they prayed for him as they would a 
redeemer. He was true to them, as he 
was to himself, to mankind, to Heaven. 
He wrote for justice, he spoke for 
justice; he died from a wound he re- 
received while standing on the battle 
field facing hell, in order that this 
Nation ‘‘might have a new birth of 
freedom,’’ and that a ‘‘ government of 
the people, for the people, by the 
people’’ might not perish. 

Asa writer Tourgee ranks with the 
great reformers of the world who have 
appealed to the pen; as a lawyer, his 
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ability is written in the evolution of the 
Judiciary and Constitution of North 
Carolina; as a soldier, his effective ser- 
vice is reflected in the freedom of this 
Nation; as an orator, he was as elo- 
quent as Grady, as truthful as Sumner, 
as able as Ingalls; as a man, his fame is 
in the stars. America has produced no 
stronger man; the world did not know 
him well. 

When the history of Reconstruction 
is written by truth-sayers and not pre- 
varicators; when the deeds and words 
of the great men of that time shall be 
recorded, the name of Tourgee shall 
stand alongside the names of Grant, 
Sumner and Lincoln. But even now, 
his name is carved in the hearts of the 
few remaining men of this land, who 
have not yet sold their souls for noto- 
riety, and who still believe in truth and 
despise error; who know that this Na- 


tion can endure upon its present founda- 
tion, no more than it could endure upon 
the foundation of slavery. 

To black people the world over, his 
precious and inspiring memory shall be 
cherished like so many rubies, and his 


name shall be softly spoken. Millions 
of these people shall rise up, and crown 
him with love and admiration. Out of 
the mouths of babes shall rise to him 
praise and gratitude. Albion Tourgee 
is one of the few immortals who were 
not born to die. 


Two Notable Examples of the 
Negro’s Genius. 

Mr. JAMES W. JOHNSON, the poet 
and scholar, and Mr, Robert (Bob) Cole, 
have collaborated on several musical 
‘compositions for the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, the largest of American publica- 
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tions, which that periodical: is now 
monthly reproducing. There has been 
so much interest recently manifested in 
Negro music, now recognized as the real 
American music, that the Journal very 
wisely concluded that it would serve 
both the truth and the general public 
to publish from the pen of the men rec- 
ognized as the leaders in the harmonies 
of the native notes, several songs that 
would show the gradual and gratifying 
evolution of the stage music of the Ne- 
gro, as distinguished from the planta- 
tion melodies. 

The first instalment of these songs 
appeared in the May number of the 
Journal. This song most successfully 
and truthfully portrays the first attempt 
of the Negro to please an American au- 
dience with his mintrelsies. Onecannot 
appreciate the almost incredible strides 
the music by Negroes and of Negroes 
has made unless he studies the old music 
and contrasts it with the new. The 
music of this country has been rescued 
by Johnson, Cole and Johnson, and their 
contemporaries. 


A Successful Artist 
CoRNELIUS M. BarTrsy, a colored 


man, whose artistic abilities have been 
appreciated by a long line of celebrities, 
and whose work, wherever it is seen, 
calls forth the highest commendation, is 
one of the leading photographers of New 
York. A few Sundays ago Mr. Battey 
succeeded in taking a picture of the en- 
tire side of the United States Custom 
House in New York. Seven of the 
leading photographers in the city have 
tried in vain to get this picture for a 
collection of famous buildings of the 
world. 
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The Negro Mason 


By M.*. W.*. SAMUEL 


the Prince Hall Grand Lodge, as 

well as Prince Hall’s authority to 
act as a Provincial Grand Master, we 
submit the opinions and conclusions of 
eminent white Masonic scholars concern- 
ing the same of whom we know to be 
unfriendly toward us. 

Bro. Robbins, in his report to the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois, in 1876, say: 

‘* We believe, and we think we have 
shown in former reports, that the ori- 
ginal legitimacy of African Lodge, out 
of which the Prince Hall Grand Lodge 
grew, is beyond question ; and that its 
members were robbed of their just rights 


when the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
was formed in 1792.’ 


In answer to a letter written by Bro. 
John D. Caldwell, Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Ohio, and editor of 
‘* New Day—New Duty,”’ to Ill.*. Bro. 
Albert Pike, asking his opinion on the 
Masonic regularity of the Prince Hall 
Lodges of men of color, Bro. Pike, 


[' further support of the regularity of 


in Equity 


W. CLARK 


under date 13th September, 1875, Alex- 
andria, Va., replied as follows: 

‘Our folks only stave off the question 
by saying that Negro Masons here are 
clandestine. Prince Hall Lodge was as 
regular a Lodge as any Lodge created 
by competent authority, and a perfect 
right (as other Lodges in Europe did ) 
to establish other Lodges, making 
itself a mother Lodge. That’s the way 
the Berlin Lodges—Three Globes and 
Royal York—became Grand Lodges. ’’ 

Bro. Theodore S. Parvin, whom Bro. 
John D. Caldwell compliments as being 
one of the best informed Masonic officers 
in any of the States, in answer to the 
same inquiry, writes as follows: 


‘*T have read opinions of Pike and 
Lewis in the pamphlet you sent me. My 
opinion is that the Negroes can make as 
good a show for the legality of their 
Grand Lodges as the whites can. It is 
only a matter of taste, and not of laws. 

‘*T am satisfied that allthe world out- 
side the United States will, ere long, 
recognize them, and I think we had 
much better acknowledge them than 
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them into our organizations.”’ 

Grand Master Griswold in his address 
to the Grand Lodge of Minnesota, has 
the following, with much other excellent 
matter that we much desire to quote, 
to say: 

‘* After a somewhat careful investi- 
gation of this matter, I am satisfied that 
the so-called irregularities attending the 
organization of the first colored Grand 
Lodge in this country were fewer in 
number and of less importance than 
those pertaining to some other American 
Grand Lodges—Grand Lodges, now 
venerable with age, to whom we look 
with feelings of reverence, who have 
been mighty powers in giving tone to 
American Masonry—who stand to-day 
deservedly in the lead, and from whom 
we trace our Masonic descent. The 


facts are, brethren, that with reference 
to these matters we are ‘ living in glass 
houses, ’ and it is not, in my opinion, at 
all wise for us to engage in the sport of 


throwing stones. ’’ 

With the opinions of such eminent 
Masonic scholars as these in our favor 
we think the legitimacy of Prince Hall 
Grand Lodge is well established. 

But we desire to briefly state the facts 
connected with the organization of two 
or three other Grand Lodges. 

First, the St. Andrew’s Grand Lodge, 
or Massachusetts Grand Lodge. The 
chief constituent Lodge, St. Andrew’s, 
‘* originated in 1752 by nine clandestine 
made Masons. In 1756, when it was 
chartered by the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land, it numbered twenty-one members, 
exclusive of one of the original nine, 
who left Boston in the interval. Its 
charter did not arrive until 1760, at 
which time the Lodge had been in- 
creased by eighteen additional members ; 
so that in all, thirty-one candidates were 
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initiated before the Lodge received its 
charter, and thirteen before the charter 
was signed.’’—[ Robbins, IIll., 1871. ] 
In 1769, St. Andrew’s, with three Army 
Lodges, formed the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge, with Joseph Warren as Grand 
Master. In 1775, Bro. Warren was 
killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
According to Bro. Gardner’s exposition 
of the powers of a Provincial Grand 
Lodge, and also a Provincial Grand 
Master, when Provincial Grand Master 
Joseph Warren expired on Bunker Hill, 
June 17, 1775, the Provincial Grand 
Lodge of which he was the essence and 
life, expired also, and with it all the 
officers of which it was composed. In 
1777, February 14th, a Grand Lodge 
was called by the deputy of Warren to 
hear the petition of a number of breth- 
ren for a charter; they doubted their 
power to act and called another meeting 
for the 7th of March, to which all Mas- 
ters and Wardens were summoned by 
the Deputy Grand Master. Now, if 
Bro. Gardner's conclusions were correct, 
by what authority could the Deputy call 
a Grand Lodge meeting? What author- 
ity had he to summon any one? None 
whatever. Let us see what was the re- 
sult of this summons. On the 8th of 
March eleven brethren answered the sum- 
mons,and ‘‘ proceeded to unanimously 
elect a Gand Master, Grand Wardens, and 
other grand officers, Joseph Webb being 
chosen Grand Master.’’ We here quote 
Brother Gardner’s requirement for a 
Grand Lodge organization : 

‘Three regularly chartered Lodges 
existing in any State or Territory 
have the right to establish a Grand 
Lodge.”’ 
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HOMES WEALTH 


EMPLOYMENT 


EDUCATION 


““TaKe Up Thy Bed and Walk” 











RETROPOLITAN 
MERCANTILE. & 
REALTY COMPANY 


( INCORPORATED ) 


Is buying and building more homes for 
its stockholders on easier payments than 
any other Company in the United States. 

Offers safe road to wealth by investing 
in the stock of the Company. 


Capital Stock, 500,000 


CAPITAL STOCK} 


$500,000 








Is giving intelligent employment to hundreds of our deserving young men and women, and is educating them im 


the practical ways of business life. 


The colored people must work out their own future, build up their own institutions and business enterprises by 


purchasing stock in the above Company. Pays seven 


buys and builds houses for stockholders only. 
Stop paying rent. 


r cent. dividends annually. 
Stock was formerly selling at $5 per share, now selling at $6. Only limited number at that price. 


Will pay more. 
The Company 


Move into your own house, purchased on the easy terms of the Company. 


Why accept three and four per cent. interest on your money when you can get seven per cent. by investing im the 


stock of the company ? 4 
We are established in 
States. Reliable agents wanted everywhere. 

For further information address 


HOME OFFICE 


{50 NASSAU STREET, _ 





teen different States. The largest and pe oy Negro Company of its kind in the United: 
Proper parties can ma 


e from five to twenty-five dollars per week. 


Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y- 





‘PHONE, 1873 COLUMBUS 


Hotel Marsabll 


127 =129 West 53rd Street 


NEW YORK 


Our Restaurant is noted for its Creole Sauces. 
Maryland Fried Chicken Southern Dishes a 
Specialty. Private Dining Rooms. Excellent 
appointment for after Theatre Parties. Head- 
quarters for all Musical Talent. 


J. L. & GEO. E. MARSHALL, Props. 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 





HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53rd St., New York City 


First-class accommodations only. Lecated 
one door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of 
the city and depots pass the deor. IHuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining room service unsurpass- 
ed. Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS. Proprietor 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 





Telephone, 1403 - A Bedford. 


Scottron Manufacturing Co. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Pedestals, Tabourettes, Lamp Columns, Lamp and Vase Bodies 


In Imitation Onyx, Agate, Fossil Wood and Various Foreign 
and American Pottery Finishes. 


Office: 598 MONROE STREET, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


at your home. We will give, free, for 
purposes, course of 48 music lessons for beginmers- 
or advanced pupils on " * 





pense will —_ be the cost of pos' 
tee success. Hundreds write: ‘Wis. 
tuition contract, address U. S. SCHOOL OF 


and the music use, which is small ). 
I had known o zest school before.’’ 


» Bex 527. ‘9 Union Square, New York, 


Guitar, Cornet, Violin or ( 
We teach by mail onl 
For booklet, testimonia 





wering advertisements, please mention the Magazine 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


A SURPRISE IN ARITHMETIC 


Q. If THe CoLoRED AMERICAN MAGAZINE costs $1.00 per year and THE 
New York AGE costs $1.50 per year, what will it cost to subscribe to both of 


these journals for one year ? 
A. It will cost the sum of $1.00 and $1.50, or $2.50. 


No, you are mistaken, in this case $1.00 and $1.50 make only $2.00 


BECAUSE the publishers of these two great race journals have agreed to allow 
subscribers to both publications the 


Combination Rate of $2.00 per Year 





The Colored. American Magazine 


. weACH month presents articles of interest on current topics written by 
the ablest writers of the race. 

IT tells what the men and women of the race are doing along business 
lines. 

IT seeks to make friends for the race in all communities. 

IT is published for you and is, therefore, deserving of your support. 

IT has a Masonic Department which gives all the news of the Mason 
throughout the country with ‘“The Negro Mason in Equity.’’ 

IT is owned and controlled by our people and gives employment to them. 
For this reason and for its general value it should have your support. 





The Hew Work Hoge 





Edited by MR. T. THOMAS FORTUNE 


WAS A NATIONAL REPUTATION, because: 


(1) IT is always fearless, independent and brilliant. 
(2) IT serves the interest of no man or clique of men, but is devoted to 


the Afro-American people as a whole. 

(3) IT is not bounded by one city or locality—its scope is National. 

(4) ITS special articles and editorials aim at literary excellence. 

(5) ITS staff of writers is the ablest employed by any Afro-American 
paper, and includes Mr. Jerome B. Peterson; Mrs. Mary Church Ter- 
rell, Mr. Thomas H. Malone, Prof. Roscoe C. Bruce, Mrs..J.B. Bruce, 


Miss Jessie Fortune and Mr. R. L. Stokes. . 
In answering this advertisement address 
Ghe Colored American Magazine | 
«181 PEARL STREET NEW YORK CITY. 
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Afro=American 
Realty Company 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000. 


[ Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York } 
STOCK, $10.00 PER SHARE, PAR VALUE 








N investment that will pay ten per cent. annual dividends besides making 
it possible for the colored people of New York City to live in desirable 
houses in desirable neighborhoods. 


Over $100,000. worth of stock already taken 


The Company now owns the 4 five story flats, 65 and 67 West 134th Street 
and 30 and 32 West 135th Street and also has control of ten other flats under 
five year leases. 


JAMES C. THOMAS, President 
JAMES E. GARNER, Secretary and Treasurer 
PHILIP A. PAYTON, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen’! Manager 
WILFORD H. SMITH, Attorney 








115 BROADWAY, New York 
Telephones eer Cortlandt . BOREEL BUILDING, Rooms 129 - 133 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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THE NEW YORK AGE 





FORTUNE & PETERSON, Publishers 


JOURNAL OF AFRO-AMERICAN NEWS AND OPINION 


Subscription, $1.50 per Year 


4 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 





‘‘THE AGE is edited by colored men for colored men, and in ability, 
interest and mechanical excellence, need not fear comparison with 
any paper of its class.,,—NEW YORK TRIBUNE 








THE AGE for One Year, 








2 BOOH OFFER 2 
With Dr. CuLp’s Twentieth Century Negro Lit- 
erature 
With The Progress of a Race 

( Retailing at $2.25 ) Both for $3.00 
With BooKER T. WASHINGTON’s Story of My Life 
and Work 


( Retailing at $2.50 ) Both for $3.50 


( Retailing at $1.50 ) Both for $2.50 











JOHN B. MOSELEY 
Real Lstate.. 


and nsurance.. 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


164 MONTAGUE STREET 
Room 49 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ORCH ESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
etc. Lyon & Healy and ‘‘Washburn’ 
instruments are in use everywhere. Ask 

our local music dealer for them, and if 
be doesn’ t keep —_ Ss to us for 
‘Dept. G’’ Catalog ed 
free. It belle how eto Iugge us 
Fou will 

wi f-y-. 
ay coerect t fin — p— 
Brave 8 ll give on for ry 1 

The World's Largest M ‘Belle Bverything pe es 


J. AIKEN F. WISE 
TELEPHONE 2633 J HARLEM 


The J. Alken Moving Van G0. 


PADDED VANS 


Furniture and Pianos Moved,—City or Country 
Boxing, Packing, Shipping and Storage with 
Care. Piano Hoisting a Speciaity 
Office: 50 West 135th Street 


Stand: Corner 134th St. and 5th Ave. 
NEW YORE 


























Rooms 129 to 133 *Phone 6766 Cortlandt 


WILFORD H. SMITH 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
and Proctor in Admiralty 
115 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
Damage Suits a Specialty 





M. L. JACKSON 


DOULA End Employment Bureau 


Furnishes all kinds of First-Class Help 


Office, 93 Camden Street 
Tel. 1069-2 Tremont BOSTON, MASS, 
ROOMS TO LET 





Telephone Connections 


SHENANDOAH MARKETS 
F. A. SCHWARZ 


DEALER IN CHOICE 


Beef, Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Pork 
ETc. 
POULTRY AND GAME IN SEASON 
FISH AND OYSTERS 
2540 EIGHTH AVE. 2156 SEVENTH AVE, 
Near 135th St. Corner 128th St. 
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(Wbelps Wall 
Bible Training School 


-————= CONNECTED WITH —— 


THB TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


OFFERS exceptional opportunities to young men wishing to prepare 
for the Christian ministry. 
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The chief aims of the Bible Training School are to give young colored 
men and women a comprehensive knowledge of the English Bible, and to im- 
plant in their hearts a noble ambition to dedicate their lives to the elevation 
and Christianization of their people. The students are required to do mis- 
sionary work in the various churches and Sunday schools near the Institute ; 
in this way they have been very helpful to the neighboring communities. 

The teaching in the Bible School is wholly undenominational, the inten- 
tion being not to oppose or antagonize any theological work now being done, 
but rather to assist all denominations. 

PHELPS HALL, the building in which the school is taught, was given by 
a generous New York friend. It is a frame structure three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel, library, reading room, and the office of the Dean, with three 
recitation rooms ; besides forty rooms for dormitory purposes. 

Rev. EDGAR J. PENNEY is the Dean. He is assisted by REV. E. P. Jonn- 
son and Rev. J. H. Gapson. Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Clinton, of Charlotte, N. C., 
and Rev. H. T. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., deliver a regular course of 
lectures during the term. Rev. Moses Jackson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, delivered a special course of lectures during the past term. 

The teaching is free. The cost of board, including furnished room, light, 
fuel, washing, etc., is $8.50 per month. Students are given an opportunity 
to work out from $1. 50 to $3.00 of this amount, thus leaving only from $5.50 
to $7.00 to be paid in cash. In some cases arrangements may be made so that 
students may work out the whole amount. Lack of means need debar none. 

For further information, address 
tees Institute, Alabama BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 








MRS. H. L. KEMP DANIEL S. WILLIS 
Designer vad ad Fire Life and celine 


re "Furnisher INSURANCE 


179 FRANHLIN AVE. ae hi aammous 
Breokiyn, N. Y.- he —— — 


Elaborate Gowns for street or + evening wear. --- 458 CARLTON AVENUE 


made to order within 24 hours. 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES ~ -/” TMPORTEDMODELS.|~'......::. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Persians saat es. whe per yard. «| Prompt attention given to.all business, 
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UO this number of the CoLoRED AMERICAN MAGAZINE, we enter 
upon our eighth year. None of these years have been as prosperous, 


or gratifying as the past year. Under the new management we have given the 
great American public a new magazine, altogether beautiful. The people think 
so, at least, for they have responded generously by liberally subscribing. We are 
going to repay them in the splendid good things v~ shall present this year. 


No Reprint: All Stuff Original, We Shall Not Offer Our Readers the 
Third String on the Second Fiddle. Play First! 


During the coming year, the following men and women, each a master, will 


contribute: 

Dr. Booker T. Washington, not only the foremost Afro-Americanjof let- 
ters, but the recognized leader of his people, and of thought, will write, perhaps, 
three articles during the year. , 

Prof. Hugb WM. Browne, an educator of renown, will write on the ‘““New 
Epucation.’”” ‘The world is crazy on it. Mr. Browne is not, but‘he is able to 
write about it. 

Mz. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, who has won his spurs as an orator and a 
writer, will supplement his brilliant article in this issue, with another, equally as 
brilliant, in March. 

Mrs. Josepbine T. Wlasbington, recognized as the leading writer among 
the women of the race, will take care of the questions that vex the souls of women. 
Who is it that has not read behind Josephine Turpin—now Mrs. Washington ? 

Wr. Daniel Murray, the authority on economic questions, and perhaps tl:e 
‘best informed of all the public men. of the race, will continue his monthly articles 
on whatever comes before him. He is our Washington guard—and who can 


better him ? 





FICTION AND POETRY 
Tue CoLoRED AMERICAN MaGazinE is the only publication of the race that 
has given the public fiction and pure poetry from Afro-American people. We 
need something light—something poetic—something to offset so much heavy stuff, 
which must be digested. 
EDYTHE E. BULKLEY, author of ‘‘ The Balance of Power,”’ a pretty,love 
story, the first part of which is in this number, will contribute regularly, 


GERTRUDE D. BROWN, the author of ‘‘Scrambled Eggs,’’ will write a 
second part to this text, which is executed with a charm, 


JAMES D. CORROTHERS, who stands with Dunbar on the hill of Parnas- 
sus, has a wonderfully beautiful poem in this issue. He will contribute often. 


CHAS. BERTRAM JOHNSON, the classic poet of the race, confines his 
publications entirely to this magazine. 
‘Tet TALES of TRAVEL 
We shall presen t to our readers ‘‘ Tales of ‘Travel,’’ inning with the Jul 
Number, written by.a young woman who is destined tok Bae cate! to her ad 


ily’s. She will write from Berlin, Paris, London and perhaps ‘Rome. 
Others who will contribute are THomas H. Manone, R. Leroy SToxKEs, 


Ws. H. Foor, and A. A. WATERMAN. of Trinidad, B. W-TI.. 


~~ - The COLORED AMERICAN QMAGAZINE __ 
_F Rep. R. Moore, Publisher 181 Pearl Street, New York 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ghe Afro-American 
Investment and Building 
Company 
OF BROOKYN, N. Y. 


RESENTS a summary of its transactions for the year ending December 
31, 1904, and asks careful reading of the same. We have been in business 
twelve years and have tried, our best to merit confidence and gain support 
through safe-guarding the interests of our members by wisely investing the funds 
placed with us in first class mertgages on Real Estate. Each year shows 
steady improvement over the previous year. We shall hope to receive a larger 
support this year. We desire 500 new members. Our membership fee is $1.00; 
our shares are $1 00 each, payable monthly. ‘The money paid in monthly, with 
what it earns, makes the ultimate value of each share $250. We have pur- 
chased SEVEN HOMES for our members. We do not charge more than 6 per 
cent. We have no premium rate. We have handled over $75,000 and the pres- 
ent value of our mortgage holdings is $35,000. We ask those living within a 
radius of 100 miles of Brooklyn to give us support. We shall issue paid up 
shares of $250 on which we guarantee 5 per cent., redeemable in five years, and 
will loan you go per cent. of their face value. Information cheerfully given on 
receipt of postage. We are organized and incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, and thoroughly examined by a representative of the Bank- 
ing Department and are required by law to render the department a detailed 
statement of all transactions, each year. Do not delay but subscribe and be 
connected with a first class and reliable Company. If you are not satisfied we 
return you your money. 


FRED. R. MOORE, President ROBERT R. WILLIS, Vice Presiden* 
SULLY R. McCELLAN, Treasurer EDWARD S. LYNCH, Secretary 
FRANK P. DOWNING, Accountant 


ANNUAL REPORT 

























































Assets Liabilities 
Loaus outstanding $17,061.95 | Due Shareholders $12,277.11 
Cash in Bank 55:97 | Dividends credited 12.85 
Installments due 450.00 | Balance due on Mortgages 5,366.25 
Fines 22.59 | Earnings undivided 380.31 
Interest 447.00 $18,036.52 
$18,036.52 | 
Receipts | Disbursements 
Cash on hand, Jan.1,1904 $ 64.72 Loans 2,203.75 
Dues on shares 2,535.00 | Withdrawals 3,015.12 
Loans redeemed 2,684.49 | Dividends paid on withdrawals = 177.25 
Fines 7.45 | Interest 154.12 
Membership Fees 18.25 | Expenses 119.30 
Interest 414.70 | Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1904 55-07 
$ 5,724.61 | 5,724.61 
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Office: 14 Douglass St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Masterpiece of Industrial and 
Manual Training 


‘WORKING eos 
WITH THE HANDS 


By Booker T. Washington 


A graphic description of the building up of 
Tuskegee Institute. 








Due GUre fOr RNeumallsm 


GRIFFIN’S 
RHEUMATIC TABLETS 


Guaranteed to cure Inflammatory Muscular, | 
Acute Articular, Pulmonary and Chronic Rheu- 


matism, Gout Lumbago and the various forms 
of Neuralgia, Sciatica Headaches Toothache, 





Illustrated from photographs by 
FRANCES BENJ, JOHNSTON 


wvwvwwv 
Special Subscription Edition now ready. 
Over fifty illustrations. 
A book that should be placed in every home. 
Special chapter and nineteen illustrations 
that do not appear in any other edition. 


| nent cure. 


| PRICE, 50 Cents Per Box 


| Coughs and Colds, La Crippe, Malaria, Stiff- 
| ness of the Joints and all Muscular Pains in the 
Shoulders, Arms, Legs and across the back, 
| Stiff Neck, Etc. 

| Three boxes are guaranteed to give a perma- 


Beautifully bound in three different styles. 
Ornamented Cloth $1.75. 
Half Morocco $2.25. 
Full Leather (Very Ricu) $2.90. 
Sa Write immediately for terms to agents. 
‘ LIBERAL TERMS—EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


COVATRY LIFE 
* IN AMERICA: 


JOSEPH JENTON 


is the authorized Agent from whom testimo- 
nials can be secured. 


853 Broadway 


SEND ORDERS TO ABOVE ADDRESS. 





THE mK | 
~ WORK - 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO 


1331354137 EAST 16TH ST. NEW YORK 


S. B. S, Dept. 


Ohe ArKansas 
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Baptist College 








S a school of the race’s own planting and nurture. 
Recen:ly celebrated its twentieth anniversary, 


whereupon the race handed it 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

to perpetuate and enlarge its usefulness ; to give it a 
Jos. A. Booker, A.-M-, D-D. greater aggregation of grounds and buildings; to incrcase 
its teaching force three-fold. President Jos. A. Booker, A. M., D. D., has 
been its builder, leader and presiding officer for seventeen years and has 
mapped out a broad policy for it, whereby its students are being accepted and 
employed everywhere throughout the great southwest, as mechanics, teachers 
ministers, lawyers, physicians, bank clerks and race business men. It is an 
exponent of the whole race in the contention for rights to live‘and prosper and 
perpetuate ; it appeals to the whole race in its effort to grow and guard the 
interests of an erstwhile down-trodden people. It accepts the smallest gifts ; 


it courts the largest. For catalogue or further information, address 


Little Rock, Ark. President JOS. A. BOER 
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MOORE PUBLISHING and PRINTING COMPANY 
181 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


FRED. R. MOORE, Editor and Publisher 


ROSCOE CONKLING SIMMONS, Associate Editor 


IDA MAY MOORE, "Secretary and Treasurer 





To Our Subscribers 


You have noted the great improve- 
ment made in the magazine and you 
will, we are sure, appreciate the efforts 
we are putting forth to make the maga- 
zine more and more attractive. We de- 
sire to reach 25,000 readers each month 
and we desire your assistance to accom- 
We are sure you will 


plish this result. 
give us your support. 

To speak to vou plainly we desire you 
to use your influence in getting a friend 


. to send along a subscription. We must 
stand together and work together. We 
must support our own periodicals. We 
cannot compete with other publications 
unless our people give us their confi- 
dence. A great deal of money is re- 
quired to publish a first-class magazine, 
and those engaged in this work are en- 
titled to your consideration. We there- 


fore appeal to you to send us one sub- - 


scriber before our March number. We 
are sure you will do this and we know 
that you can, if you make the effort. 
Show this number to a friend, ask them 
to speak to their friends. We want to 
be able to give a larger number of our 


people employment and give you even a 
better magazine than we do now—and 
the magazine is now very fine and grow- 
ing apace. We shall judge of the inter- 
est our friends are taking in us through 
the larger number of subscriptions that 
will come to us. Do not delay the mat- 
ter but begin the work at once. Sub- 
scription price $1 the year. 

We again express our thanks to you 
for past favors. 

FrED. R. Moore, Publisher. 


BEGIN to be producers. 

REPRESENT and identify yourselves 
with the forces that stand for progress. 

Suppor’ those engaged in business in 
your community. 


BUILD up; cease tearing down. 

ELIMINATE prejudice when you judge 
us. We have the same right to aspire 
to and hold office that any other race has. 
Ability, not color! No community can 
prosper on prejudice. 





“The Magazine of Truth and Worth’’ 
THE 


Colored Hmerican Magazine 
a FOR MARCH 














The next number of the Magazine will be especially attractive. Beside the 
regular features, which are the foundation for the educative matter, there will be 
several articles of great interest and weight. 
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REV. JAMES M. BODDY, one of the most noted divines in the Presbyterian 
Church, a graduate of Lincoln and Princeton, ripe scholar, great preacher, has con- 
tributed an article on «The Ethnic Unity of the Negro and the Anglo-Saxon 


Races,’’ which is an invaluable historical and ethnic treatise. Nothing has ever 
appeared to equal it. This article is based upon authority. 


WILLIAM C, MATTHEWS, the famous Harvard foot ball player, who 
writes only for this Magazine, contributes an article on “Colored Athletes in New 
England Colleges,” which will be regarded as the official history of the very bril- 
liant colored athletes who have made foot ball a great sport. Mr. Matthews isa 
graduate of Tuskegee, and a Senior in Harvari. 


CHARLES BERTRAM JOHNSON begins another series of Sonnets. 
The Progress of the Race in America will be an added feature. 


The Way of the World, Here and There, and the Editorials will be unus- 
nally bright_and timely. 
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A RECOMMENDATION 


“Do not stop the Magazine. I cannot get along with- . 
out it.’’—Rev. J. G. MarTIN, Easton, Md. ~ 





$3.00 the year 10 cents a copy 
AGENTS WANTED 


181 Pearl Street New York City 











Ohe 
BALDWIN MEMORIAL FUND 


HE Executive Committee of the William H. Baldwin Endow- 





ment Fund for Tuskegee, issues the following appeal to the 


country :— 


‘Called to the head of an important railroal at the early age of thirty-three, 
Mr. Baldwin was from the moment of taking up his residence here one of New 
York’s most notable citizens. Foremost in every movement for municipal bet- 
terment, he gave to the youth of this city and to the Nation a splendld example 
of the man of affairs who was also devoted to the common welfare. No sacrifice 
of time or energy was too great to ask of him in behalf of those oppressed by 
ignorance or injustice. To fail to commemorate appropriately the worth of this 
notable life would be an injustice to those who were stimulated by his person- 
ality in the past and to those of whatever color and race who will profit for 
decades to come by his civic and philanthropic achievements. 

‘In view of Mr. Baldwin’s particular interest in Negro education, it is the in- 
tention of the committee to place this fund as a permanent endowment at the 
disposal of Tuskegee Institute, of which he was so long an officer. In our opin- 
ion, and in that of Mr. Baldwin’s family and friends, this is the most appropri- 
ate investment of the fund which could be made and the one most in line with 
his wishes. 

‘‘You are earnestly requested to join in commemorating Mr. Baldwin, the 
ideal citizen, ever ready to sacrifice position, time, and health to the common 
weal, by sending a subscription to the treasurer, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 54 Wil- 
liam street.’’ 


(== RODORE ROOSEVELT 
GROVER CLEVELAND 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 

H. H. HANNA 

OSWALD G. VILLARD, Chairman 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, Treasurer 

iS Fs | J. STANLEY BROWN, Secretary 


Committee 4 





We trust there will be a liberal response to this appeal, especially 


from colored Americans. Subscriptions may be sent to THE CoL- 
ORED AMERICAN MAGazine, 181 Pearl Street, New York. A re- 
ceipt from the Regular Committee will be forwarded. 

FRED, R. Moors. 























The Home of The Brooklyn Eagle 


THE LARGEST NEWPAPER HOME IN AMERICA. 


The Eagle is one of the great newspapers of the Republic, 
and is edited by St. Clair McKelway. 
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The Masterpiece of Industrial and 
Manual Training 


WORKING... 
WITH THE HANDS 


By Booker T. Washington 


A graphic descri om of the building up of 
gee Institute. 


Illustrated from photographs by 
FRANCES BENJ, JOHNSTON 


wwvwe 
Special Subscription Edition now ready. 
Over fifty illustrations. 
A book that should be placed in every home. 
Special chapter and nineteen illustrations 
that do not appear in any other edition. 
Beautifully bound in three different styles. 
Ornamented Cloth $1.75. 
Half Morocco $2.25. 
Full Leather (Very Rich) $2.90 
Write immediately for terms to agents. 


LIBERAL TERMS—EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE *CO { 


1331950137 EAST (6TH ST. NEW YORK 
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» WORK - 
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oure Cure for Rheumatism 


GRIFFIN’S 
RHEUMATIC TABLETS 


Guaranteed to cure Inflammatory Muscular, 
Acute Articular, Pulmonary and Chrenic Rheu- 
matism, Gout Lumbago and the various forms 
of Neuralgia, Sciatica Headaches Toothache, 
Coughs and Colds, La Crippe, Malaria, Stiff- 
ness of the Joints and all Muscular Pains in the 
Shoulders, Arms, Legs and across the back, 
Stiff Neck, Etc. 

Three boxes are guaranteed to give a perma- 
nent cure. 


PRICE, 50 Cents Per Box 
JOSEPH JENTON 


is the authorized Agent from whom testimo- 
nials can be secured, 


853 Broadway 


SEND ORDERS TO ABOVE ADDRESS. 





Book and Fob Printing 





LET 


US ESTIMATE UPON YOUR WORK 


w Church and Society Printing a Specialty 
Ghe Moore 
Publishing & Printing Company 


181 Pearl Street, New York. 





lu answering advertisemeuts, please mention Ma agazine 
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Ghe Afro-American mh 


Investment and Building 


Company 
OF BROOKYN, N.Y. 


RESENTS a summary of its transactions for the year ending December 
31, 1904,‘and asks.careful reading of the same. We have been in business 
twelve years and haye tried our best to merit confidence and gain support 
through safe-guarding the interests of our members by wisely investing the funds 
placed with us in first class mortgages on Real Estate. Each year shows 
steady improvement over the previous year. We shall hope to receive a larger 
support this year. We desire 500 new members: Our membership fee is $1.00; 
our shares are $1.00 each, payable monthly. ‘The money paid in monthly, with 
what it earns, makes the ultimate value of each share $250. We have pur- 
chased SEVEN HOMES for our members. We do not charge more than 6 per 
cent. We have no premium rate. We have handled over $75,000 and the pres- 
ent value of our mortgage holdings is $35,000. We ask those living within a 
radius of 100 miles of Brooklyn to give us support. We shall issue paid up 
shares of $250 0n which we guarantee 5 per cent., redeemable in five years, and 
will loan you go per cent. of their face value. Information cheerfully given on 
receipt of postage. We are organized and incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, and thoroughly examined by a representative of the Bank- 
ing Department and are required by law to render the department a detailed 
statement of all transactions, each year. Do not delay but subscribe and be 
contected with a first class and reliable Company. If you are not satisfied we 
return you your money. 


FRED. R. MOORE, President ROBERT R. WILLIS, Vice President 
SULLY R. McCELLAN, Treasurer EDWARD S. LYNCH, Secretary 
FRANK P. DOWNING, Accountant 
ANNUAL REPORT 

Assets Liabilities 
Loans outstanding $17,061.95 | Due Shareholders $12,277. 
Cash in Bank 55-97 | Dividends credited 12. 
Installments due 450.00 | Balance due on Mortgages 5,366. 
Fines 22.50 | Earnings undivided 380.: 


Interest ~ 00 enka tienes 
= $18,036. : 


PePPOOOK 
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$18,036.52 


Receipts Disbursements 
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> Cash on hand, Jan. 1,1904 §$ 64.72 | Loans 2,203.75 
Dues on shares 2,535.00 | Withdrawals 3,015.12 
Loans redeemed 2,684.49 | Dividends paid on withdrawals 177.25 
Fines 7.45 | Interest ‘ 154.12 
Membership Fees 18.25 | Expenses 119.30 
Interest 414.70 | Cashon hand Dec. 31, r904 55-07 


q “: $ 5,724.61 5,724.61 


w Office: 14 Douglass St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ¢ 
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The colored people must work out their own future, build up their own institutions and business enterprises by 


purchasing stock in the above Company. Pays seven 
Stock was formerly selling at $5 
bu yo" houses for stockholders only. 
op pa rent. 
Why a 
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We are establis 


? 
in fifteen different States. The largest and stro N 
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r share, now selling at $8. Only limited number at that price. The Company 


Move into your own house. purchased on the easy terms of the Company. 
three and four per cent. interest on your money when you can get seven per cent. by investing in the 


egro Company cf its kind in the U nitea 


States. Reliable agents wanted everywhere. Proper parties can make from five to twenty-five dollirs per week. 


For further information address 


HOME OFFICE 


{50 NASSAU STREET, 





Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Compony 


NEW YORK CITY, N, y. 





’PHONE, 1873 COLUMBUS 


Hotel Marshall 


(127 =129 West 53rd Street 


NEW YORK 


Our Restaurant is noted for its Creole Sauces. 
Maryland Fried Chicken Southern Dishes a 
Specialty. Private Dining Rooms. Excellent 
appointment for after Theatre Parties. Head- 
quarters for all Musical Talent. 

J. L. & GEO. E. MARSHALL, Props, 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 








HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53rd St., New York City 


First-class accommodations only. Located 
one door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of 
the city and depots the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Iiandsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining room service unsurpass- 
ed. Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate 


BENJ. F. THOMAS. Proprietor 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 





Telephone, 1403 - A Bedford, 


Scottron Manufacturing Co. 


— 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Pedestals, Tabourettes, Lamp Columns, Lamp and Vase Bodies 
In Imitation Onyx, Agate, Fossil Wood and Various Foreign 
and American Pottery Finishes. 


Office: 598 MONROE STREET, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. 





MQVSICLESSONS AT YOUR HOME Ez. st: 





Expense small. Money refunded if not 
dreds write: “Wish I had known of your schcol 


_ We teach by mail only and 
U. 5. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Pex 49. ‘0 Unies Square 


or 


‘ rantex s> ~~ 
For booklet, testimenials and full inforu.ution nage 


»New Yok, N.Y. 





wering advertisements, please mention the Magazine 
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Phelps Mall 
Bible Training School 


—— CONNECTED WITH —— 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


OFFERS exceptional opportunities to young men wishing to prepare 
for the Christian ministry. 


a i Le 


The chief aims of the Bible Training School are to give young colored - 
men and women a comprehensive knowledge of the English Bible, and to im- 
plant in their hearts a noble ambition to dedicate their lives to the elevation 
and Christianization of their people. The students are. required-to-do mis-_ 
sionary work in the various churches and Sunday schools near the Institute : 
in this way they have been very helpful to the neighboring communities, ; 

The teaching in the Bible School is wholly undenominational, the inten- 
tion being not to oppose or antagonize any theological work now being done, 
but rather to assist all denominations. 

PHELPS HALL, the building in which the school is taught, was given by 
a generous New York friend. It is a frame structure three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel, library, reading room, and the office of the Dean, with three 
recitation rooms; besides forty rooms for dormitory purposes. 

















sON and REv. J. H. GApson. Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Clinton, of Charlotte, N. C., 
and Rev. H. T. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., deliver a regular course of 
lectures during the term. Rev. Moses Jackson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, delivered a special course of lectures during the past term. 

The teaching is free. The cost of board, including furnished room, light 
fuel, washing, etc., is $8.50 per month. Students are given an opportunity 
to work out from $1.50 to $3.00 of this amount, thus leaving only from $5.50 
to $7.00 to be paid in cash. In some cases arrangements may be made so that 
students may work out the whole amount. Lack of means need debar none. 

For further information, address 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 














MRS. H-L. KEMP = |_—s DANIEL “S. WILLIS 
Designer # x | ——_—__——__ — 


to Fire Life and A ccident 


2 a Furnish INSURANCE 


179 FRANHLIN AVE. a Specialty 
Brooktiyn, N. Y. 


Elaborate Gowns for street or evening wear 458 CARLTON AVENUE 


made to order within 24 hours. 

“EXCLUSIVE STYLES | IMPORTED MODELS Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ELEGANT LACES 

Persians from 49cts. to $4.50 per yard. 








Prompt attention given to all business. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


~ Afro-American 
Realty Company 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000. 


[ Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York ] 


STOCK, $10.00 PER SHARE, PAR VALUE 








N investment that will pay ten per cent. annual dividends besides making 
it possible for the colored people of New York City to live in desirable 
houses in desirable neighborhoods. 


Over $100,000. worth of stock already taken 


The Company now owns the 4 five story flats, 65 and 67 West 134th Street 
and 30 and 32 West 135th Street and also has control of ten other flats under 
five year leases. 


JAMES C. THOMAS, President 
JAMES E. GARNER, Secretary and Treasurer 
PHILIP A. PAYTON, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen’! Manager 
WILFORD H. SMITH, Attorney 


115 BROADWAY, New York 





Telephones i Cortlandt BOREEL BUILDING, Rooms 129 - 133 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 





In answering advertisements, please mention the Magazine 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE NEW YORK AGE: 


JOURNAL OF AFRO-AMERICAN NEWS AND OPINION 
FORTUNE & PETERSON, Publishers 4 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


Subscription, te 590 per Year 











OTHE AcE is edited by colsced men ‘for colened men, at in ability, 
| interest and mechanical excellence, need not fear comparison with 
any paper of its class.’,.—NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


#2 BOOH OFFER 2 
With Dr. CuLp’s Twentieth Century Negro Lit- 
erature ( Retailing at $2.50) Both for $3.50, 


With The Progress of a Race 
i] Ne bal, ( Retailing at $2.25 ) Both for $3.00 


With BooKER T. WasHINGTON’s Story of My§Life 
and Work =_( Retailing at $1.50 ) Both for $2.50 




















JOHN a MOSELEY Rooms 129 to 133 *Phone 6766 Cortlandt 
WILFORD H. SMITH 


Real Estate .. | COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
and Proctor in Admiralty 


and Unsurance.. | sib pnokeear 


NEW YORK 
Damage Suits a Specialty 











MORTGAGE LOANS 
164 MONTAGUE STREET 





ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjvs, 


| 
Room 49 __ BROOKLYN, N. = M. L. JACKSON 


GUITARS MANDOLINS, 


ovivsae~ Wasncstine,  DOUN ENd Employment, Bureal 


. - weed r alee ; 
instruments are in use ever} wh as Furnishes all kinds of First-Class Help -, 
Gosen’§ Reon ~~ write to us fir 
free. Tt tells howto Judge quality and | 
Wee ee | Office, 93 Camden Street 
mathemathicall correct j board and a full rich 
mathomathicety qoerecs & my tbh Tel. 1069-2 Tremont BOSTON, MASS, 
LYON & hieage, LiL 


hs Wolds Lange Muss Kenn “Sal Breryting Kaewn i a” ROOMS TO LET 








J. AIKEN F. WISE 
TELEPHONE 2633 J HARLEM Telephone Connections 


The J. Aiken Moving Van Go, © s#ssenre ane 


PADDED VANS DEALER IN CHOICE 
Furniture and Pianos Moved,—City or Country Beef, Ve al, Mitton, Lamb, Pork 
Boxing, Packing, -Shipping and Storage with eTc. 
Care. Piano Holsting a Speciaity POULTRY AND GAME IN SEASON 


Office: 50 West 135th Street FISH AND OYSTERS 
Stand: Corner 134th St. and 5th Ave. | 2540 EIGHTH AVE. 2156 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK Near 135th St. Corner 128th St. 


In answering advertisements, please mertion the Magazine 
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WEALTH EMPLOYMENT EDUCATION 
“TaKe Up Thy Bed and Walk” 


mETROPOLITN «S| 
MERCANTILE & CAPITAL STOCK 
REALTY GOMMPANY | $500,000 


( INCORPORATED ) 








Is buying and building more homes for 
its stock holders on easier payments than 
——— mp A in = Ay ny States. 
Offers safe road to wealt investin 
Capital Stock, $500,000 in the stock of the Company. d . 
Is giving intelligent employment to hundreds of our deserving young men and women, and is educating them in 
the practical ways of business life. : , ; : 
The colored people mast work out their own future, build up their own institutions and business enterprises by - 
purchasing stock in the above Company. Pays seven per cent. dividends annually. Will pay more. 
Stock was formerly selling at $5 per share, now selling at $8. Only limited number at that price. The Company- 
buys and builds houses for stockholders only. 
Stop paying rent. Move into your own house, purchased on the easy terms of the Company. 
Why accept three and four per cent. interest on your money when you can get seven per cent. by investing in the 
stock of the company? 
We aie established in fifteen different States. The largest and strongest Negro Company of its kind in the U nitea 
States. Reliable agents wanted everywhere. Proper parties can make from five to twenty-five dollars per week. 
For further information address 


Home orFice Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company 
J50 NASSAU STREET, _—| ______NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 











*PHONE, 1873 COLUMBUS 


Hotel Marshall HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53rd St., New York City 
127 =129 West 53rd Street 


NEW YORK First-class accommodations only. Located 
one door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of 
the city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining room service unsurpass- 
ed. Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 


Our Restaurant is noted for its Creole Sauces. 
Maryland Fried Chicken Southern Dishes a 
Specialty. Private Dining Rooms. Excellent 
appointment for after Theatre Parties. Head- 
quarters for all Musical Talent. 

. F, e 
J. L. & GEO. E. MARSHALL, Props. en ee 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 


"Telephone, 1403 - A Bedford. 


Scottron Manufacturing Co. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Pedestals, Tabourettes, Lamp Columns, Lamp and Vase Bodies 
In Imitation Onyx, Agate, Fossil Wood and Various Foreign 
and American Pottery Finishes. 
Office: 598 MONROE STREET, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


Piano, a 
USIC LESSONS AT YOUR HOME me, cts: 
Cornet, Violin 
- - or Mandolin. 
Expense small. Money refunded if not perfectly satisfied. We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hun- 
dreds write: “Wish I had known of your school before." For booklet, testimonials and full information, address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 49A. ‘9 Union Square, New York, §. Y. 
wering advertisements, please mention the Magezine 
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Phelps Hall 
Bible Craining School 


—— CONNECTED WITH —— 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


OFF ERS exceptional opportunities to young men wishing to prepare 
for the Christian ministry. 


SD Oe 














The chief aims of the Bible Training School are to give young colored 
men and women a comprehensive knowledge of the English Bible; and to im- 
plant in their hearts a noble ambition to dedicate their lives to the elevation 
and Christianization of their people. The students are required to do mis- 
sionary work in the various churches and Sunday schools near the Institute ; 
in this way they have been very helpful to the neighboring communities, 

The teaching in the Bible School is wholly undenominational, the inten- 
tion being not to oppose or antagonize any theological work now being done, 
but rather to assist all denominations. 

PHELPS HALL, the building in which the school is taught, was given by 
a generous New York friend. It is a frame structure three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel, library, reading room, and the office of the Dean, with three 
recitation rooms ; besides forty rooms for dormitory purposes. 

-REv. EDGAR J. PENNEY is the Dean. He is assisted by REv. E. P. JoHn- 
son and Rev. J. H. Ganson Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Clinton, of Charlotte, N. C., 
and Rev. H. T. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., deliver a regular course of 
lectures during the term. Rev. Moses Jackson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, delivered a special course of lectures during the past term. 

The teaching is free. The cost of board, including furnished room, light, 
fuel, washing, etc., is $8.50 per month. Students are given an opportunity 
to work out from $1.50 to $3.00 of this amount, thus leaving only from $5.50 
to $7.00 to be paid in cash. In some cases arrangements may be made so that 
students may work out the whole amount. Lack of means need debar none, 

For further information, address 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 
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made to order within 24 hours. 
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Persians from 49cts. to $4.50 per yard. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, President EMMETT J. SCOTT, Cor. Sec. 
Tuskegee, Ala. Tuskegee, Ala. 


The National Negro Business League: 
—— WILL HOLD ITS — 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


AUGUST 16th, 17th, 18th, ’05 


PLANS FOR THIS MEETING ARE NOW BEING ARRANGED 


I 


N Exposition of the handiwork of the colored people will be held in connection 

with the meeting. Those desiring space for their exhibits can secure same 

by communicating with Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Tuskegee, Ala.. Local leagues 

should bestir themselves by beginning to arrange to be represented at this meeting. 

It}will be the largest gathering of representatives of the race ever brought together. 
FRED. R. Moore, 

Secretary and National Organizer, 











Telephone Connections 


SHENANDOAH MARKETS BLOCK BROS. — 
F. A. SCHWARZ 


. 
DEALER IN CHOICE Havana (i dls 
Beef, Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Pork | 


ETC. 


POULTRY AND GAME IN SEASON 34 Maiden Lane 
FISH AND OYSTERS ; 


2540 EIGHTH AVE. -2156 SEVENTH AVE. | Near Nassau St.. NEW YORK 
Near 135th St. Corner 128th St. . 





| Box Trad : 
JOHN B. MOSELEY ox Trade a Specialty 


Real LEstate.. | Rooms 12910 135 "Phone 6766 Cortland 
WILFORD H. SMITH 
and Bnsurance.. COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


and Proctor in Admiralty 








MORTGAGE LOANS 


4 
{64 MONTAGUE STREET 15 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
Room 49 BROOKLYN, N. Y. | Damage Suits a Specialty 
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Ohe 
BALDWIN JSIEMORIAL FUND 


HE Executive Committee of the William H. Baldwin Endow- 





ment Fund for Tuskegee, issues the following appeal to the 
country :— 


‘*Called to the head of an important railroad at the early age of thirty-three, 
Mr. Baldwin was from the moment of taking up his residence here one of New 
York’s most notable citizens. Foremost in every movement for municipal bet- 
terment, he gave to the youth of this city and to the Nation a splendid example 
of the man of affairs who was also devoted to the common welfare. No sacrifice 
of time or energy was too great to ask of him in behalf of those oppressed by 
ignorance or injustice. To fail to commemorate appropriately the worth of this 
notable life would be an injustice to those who were stimulated by his person- 
J ality in the past and to those of whatever color and race who will profit for 
decades to come by his civic and philanthropic achievements. 

‘*In view of Mr. Baldwin’s particular interest in Negro education, it is the in- 
tention of the committee to place this fund as a permanent endowment at the 
disposal of Tuskegee Institute, of which he was so long an officer. In our opin- 
ion, and in that of Mr. Baldwin’s family and friends, this is the most appropri- 
ate investment of the fund which could be made and the one most in line with 
his wishes. 

‘‘You are earnestly requested to join in commemorating Mr. Baldwin, the 
ideal citizen, ever ready to: sacrifice position, time, and health to the common 
weal, by sending a subscription to the treasurer, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 54 Wil- 
liam street.’’ 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
GROVER CLEVELAND 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
H. H. HANNA 


Committee 


; OSWALD G. VILLARD, Chairman 
| JACOB H. SCHIFF, Treasurer 
| J. STANLEY BROWN, Secretary 


We trust there will be a liberal response to this appeal, especially 
from colored Americans. Subscriptions may te sent to THE CoL- 
ORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 181 Pearl Street, New York. A re- 
ceipt from the Regular Committee will be forwarded. 

pis FRED. R. Moore. 
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Book and Job Printing 


LET US ESTIMATE UPON YOUR WORK 





Church and Society Printing a Specialty 
Ghe Moore 
Publishing & Printing Company 
_ 181 Pearl Street, New York. 


In answering advertisements, please mention the Magazine 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOTH FOR $2.00 A YEAR 
The Colored American Magazine 


Edited by MR. FRED. R. MOORE 


EACH month presents articles of interest on current topics written by 
the ablest writers of the race. 


IT tells what the men and women of the race are doing along business 
lines. 

IT seeks to make friends for the race in all communities. 

IT is published for you and is, therefore, deserving of your support. 

IT has a Masonic Department which gives all the news of the Mason 
throughout the country with ‘“The Negro Mason in Equity.’’ 

IT is owned and controlled by our people and gives employment to them. 
For this reason and for its general value it should have your support. 








The Hew Pork Hee 





Editea by MR. T. THOMAS FORTUNE 
Was A NATIONAL REPUTATION, betause: 


(1) IT is always fearless, independent and brilliant. . 

(2) IT serves the interest of no man or clique of men, but is devoted to 
the Afro-American people as a whole. 

(3) IT is not bounded by one city or locality—its scope is National. 

(4) ITS special articles and editorials aim at literary excellence. 

(5) ITS staff of writers is the ablest employed by any Afro-American 
paper, and includes Mr. Jerome B. Peterson, Mrs. Mary Church Ter- 
rell, Mr. Thomas H. Malone, Prof. Roscoe C. Bruce, Mrs. J. B. Bruce, 
Miss Jessie Fortune and Mr. R. L. Stokes. 


In answering this advertisement address 
Ghe Colored. American Magazine 
181 PEARL STREET NEW YORK CITY. 





Subscription Price, $1.50 per Annum Single Copy 5 Cents 


Che Boston Colored Citizen 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor and Publisher 


714 SHAWMUT AVE. BOSTON, Mass. 





(HE Leading and Best Newspaper Published in the interests of the Colored 

People in New England. THE Boston Coxorep CrrizEn is handled by the 
New England News-Company and is more largely quoted than any other iQblored 
Journal in Massachusetts, Rhode Island or Connecticut. 


GOOD ACENTS WANTED AT: ONCE 


: i: 





In answering advertisements, please mention the Magazine 





Afro-American 
Realty Company 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000. 


[ Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York } 


PAR VALUE 





STOCK, $10.00 PER SHARE, 


N investment that will pay ten per cent. annual dividends besides making 
it ‘possible for the colored people of New York City to live in desirable 
houses in desirable neighborhoods. 


Over $100,000. worth of stock already taken 
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30 and 32 West 135th Stre 65 and 67. West 134th Street 


The Company now owns the 4 five-story flats, 65 and 67 West 134th Street 
and 30 and 32 West 135th Street and also has control of ten other flats under 
five year leases. 

JAMES C. THOMAS, President 
JAMES E. GARNER, Secretary and Treasurér 
PHILIP A. PAYTON, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen’! Manager 
WILFORD H. SMITH, Attorney 
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14 Douglass Street 


Ghe Hfro-Hmerican Bnvestment 
and Building Company... 


[ INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ]} 


HAS BEEN DOING BUSINESS FOR 12 YEARS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





T has handled over $50,000. 
partment of the state. 


cent. per annum. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
pany. None more reliable. 


FRED. R. MOORE, President 
SULLY R. McCLELLAN, Treasurer 


FRANK H. CARMAND 
WM. H. CHADWICK 
REV. WM. V. TUNNELL 





It is under the control of the Banking De- 


The Membership Fee is $1.00 
Ultimate Value of Share, $250, Payable in Monthly Installments of $1 


The meetings for payment are held the 3rd Thursday evening in each month. 

We issue INVESTMENT SHARES of $25, $50 and $100, redeemable in five 
and ten years, upon which we guarantee four and one-half per cent. per 
annum; also PAID-UP SHARES of $250 upon which we will pay five per 


We will help you to get a home anywhere within 50 miles of the City of 
Let ts persuade you to connect yourself with this Com- 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


FRANK P. DOWNING, Accountant 
PROF. WM. L. BULKLEY SAMUEL R. SCOTTRON 

T. THOMAS FORTUNE 

SEPHEN T. BROOKS 


WM. RUSSELL JOHNSON 


ROBT. R. WILLIS, Vice President 
EDWARD S. LYNCH, Secretary 


ROBT. H. BULLOCK 
CHAS. W. MULFORD 











ORCHESTRA 


lustruments, Violins, Banjus, 


CUITARS MAN DOLINS, 

etc. Lyon & Healy and ‘Washburn’ 
instruments are in use ever) Where, Ask 
our local music dealer for them, and if 
© doesn’t keep them write to us tur 
**Dept. G’* Catalog, illustrated, mailed 
free. It tells how to judge quality and 
ety particulars. If you are wise 

mu will cocure an instrument with a 
mathemathically correct fi nge r board and a ful! rich 

ton ene that will give satisfaction for a lifetime. 
LY & HEALY, 14East Adama &t., Chicago, LiL 
og ot Largest Music House, ‘‘Bells Everything Known in Muste.”’ 








J. AIKEN 
TELEPHONE 2633 J HARLEM 


The J. Alken Moving ¥an Go. 


PADDED VANS 


Furniture and Pianos Moved,— —City or Country 
Boxing, Packing, Shipping and Storage with 
Care. Piano Hoisting a Speciaity 


Office: 50 “West 135th Street 


F. WISE | 


Stand: Corner 134th St. and 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK 








“UP FROM SLAVERY” 


WORKING een 
WITH THE HANDS” 


Booker T. Washington’s Greatest Works 


ewvew 
A new Subscription Edition of these books 
just off the press. Price and bindings uniform. 








Bound in a bright red binding (very attractive ) 
$1.75 Each 
wwvwww 
Write immediately for terms to agents. 
LIBERAL TERMS—EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 
S. B. S. Dept, 
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DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO 
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“‘The Magazine of Truth and Worth’’ 
THE 
Colored Mmerican Magazine 


OUR APRIL CONTRIBUTORS 
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Advancement of Colored Women 


MARGARET MURRAY WASHINGTON is the wife of Dr. Booker T. 
Washington and is equally-as well known. As Dr. Washington is the leader of 
a larger thought of a people, so is Mrs, Washington the leader of the womem bf 
the race, who worK. We made reference to Mrs. Washington’s Des Moines 
speech in theFebruary number of the Magazine, and there was such a demand for 
it, which we could not supply, that it was decided to publish it in full, in order 
that it might be read throughout the country. 


The Guardian of Teresa 


THOMAS H. MALONE is one of the best story writers in the South. He 
has been a correspondent of note for years. His poetry rivals that of Frank Stan- + 
ton, who is Mr. Malone’s Atlanta friend. 


Hon. Charles W. Anderson 


ROSCOE CONKLING SIMMONS needs no introduction. He is a close 
personal friend to Mr. Anderson and has felt called upon to set down, under his 
name, Mr. Anderson’s worth and work. 











Fisk University 


R. C. MURRAY is the non de plume of one thoroughly in sympathy and 
conversant with the history of Fisk University ; and whose parents received their 
education there. 


EUGENE P. FRIERSON is a member of the Tenth Calvary, and is quite 
able to write of a soldier’s experience. 

CHARLES BERTRAM JOHNSON is the classic poet of the race, who writes 
solely for THE AMERICAN. His contributions are attracting the favorable atten- 
tion of the Metropolitan press. 

There are other articles of more or less interest, which must appealJto the 
readers of the Magazine. THE CoLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE is the leading 
Magazine published by Afro-Americans. This is proven from month to month, 


wwwweev 





A RECOMMENDATION 
‘The Magazine is everything that is noble and uplift- 
ing, not only to our race, but to the whole people.’’—Mrs. | 
C. M. ROBINSON. | 
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$1.00 the year 10 cents a copy 
AGENTS WANTED 


183 Pearl Street ae New York City 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


WEALTH EMPLOYMENT EDUCATION 
“Take Up Thy Bed and Walk” 





HOMES 


METROPOLITAN 
MERCANTILE & 


REALTY GOMMPANY 


( INCORPORATED ) 

















CAPITAL STOCK 


$500,000 














Is buying and building more homes for Goa 
its stockholders on easier payments than 
—— Saneeny in pn Sy States. 
Offers safe road to wealt investin 
Capital Stock, $500,000 in the stock of the Company. ’ ad 
Is giving intelligent employment to hundreds of our deserving young men and women, and is educating them in 
the practical ways of business life. ; 
The colored people must work out their own future, build up their own institutions and business enterprises by 
purchasing stock in the above Company. Pays seven per cent. dividends annually. Will pay more. 
Stock was formerly selling at $5 per share, now selling at $8. Only limited number at that price. The Company 
buys and builds houses for stockholders only. 
Stop paying rent. Move into your own house, purchased on the easy terms of the Company. 
Why accept three and four per cent. interest on your money when you can get seven per cent. by investing"in the 


stock of the company? 
We are established in fifteen different States. The largest and strongest Negro Company of its kind in the United 


States. Reliable agents wanted everywhere. Proper parties can make from five to twenty-five dollars per week. 
For further information address 


Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y 


HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53rd St., New York City 
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HOME OFFICE 


150 NASSAU STREET, 
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"PHONE, 1873 COLUMBUS 


Hotel Marshall 


9-2: 


‘emzeit o 


127 =129 West 53rd Street 


NEW YORI 


Our Restaurant is noted for its Creole Sauces. | 
Southern Dishes a | 
Excellent | 
Head- | 


Maryland Fried Chicken 
Specialty. Private Dining Rooms. 
appointment for after Theatre Parties. 
quarters for all Musical Talent. 


J. L. & GEO. E. MARSHALL, Props. 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 


First-class accommodations only. Located 
one door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of 
the city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining room service unsurpass- 
ed. Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS. Proprietor 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 





Telephone, 1403 - A Bedford. 


Scottron Manufacturing Co. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pedestals, Tabourettes, Lamp Columns, Lamp and Vase Bodies 
In Imitation Onyx, Agate, Fossil Wood and Various Foreign 
and American Pottery Finishes. 


Office: 598 MONROE STREET, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In answering advertisements, please mention this Magazine 
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BOOKER.T. WASHINGTON, President EMMETT J. SCOTT, Cor. Sec. 
s \ _Tuskegee, Ala, Tuskegee, Ala. 


The {National Negro Business League. 
—— WILL HOLD ITS — 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
IN] THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


AUGUST 16th, 17th, 18th, ’05 


PLANS FOR THIS MEETING ARE NOW BEING ARRANGED 


i 


N Exposition of the handiwork of the colored people will be held in connection 

with the meeting. ‘Those desiring space for their exhibits can secure same 

by communicating with Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Tuskegee, Ala. Local Leagues 

should bestir themselves by beginning to arrange to be represented at this meeting. 

It will be the largest gathering of representatives of the race ever brought together, 
FRED. R. Moore, 

Secretary and National Organizer, 





The _. | 
OLIVER _—=BLOCK_BRos. 


34 Maiden Lane 
| Near Nassau St. NEW YORK 


| ° 
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Box Trade a Specialty 
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| Rooms 129 to 133 ‘Phone 6766 Cortlandt 


- WILFORD H. SMITH 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
and Proctor in Admiralty 


= 115 BROADWAY 
The Oliver Typewriter Company | NEW YORK 


4130 BROADWAY NEW YORK | Damage Suits a Specialty 


Its record has never been equalled 
CATALOGUE [FREE 
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Phelps Mall 
Bible Craining School 


—— CONNECTED WITH —— 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


FFERS exceptional opportunities to young men wishing to prepare 
for the Christian ministry. 


—_. ae?) Cee 


The chief aims of the Bible Training School are to give young colored 
men and women a comprehensive knowledge of the English Bible, and to im- 
plant in their hearts a noble ambition to dedicate their lives to the elevation 
and Christianization of their people. The students are required to do mis- 
sionary work in the various churches and Sunday schools near the Institute ; 
in this way they have been very helpful to the neighboring communities, 

The teaching in the Bible School is wholly undenominational, the inten- 
tion being not to oppose or antagonize any theological work now being done, 
but rather to assist all denominations. 

PHELPS HALL, the building in which the school is taught, was given by 
a generous New York friend. It is a frame structure three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel, library, reading room, and the office of the Dean, with three 
recitation rooms ; besides forty rooms for dormitory purposes. 

REv. EDGAR J. PENNEY is the Dean. He is assisted by REV. E. P. JoHN- 
sOoN and Rev. J. H. Gapson. Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Clinton, of Charlotte, N. C., 
and Rev. H. T. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., deliver a regular course of 
lectures during the term. Rev. Moses Jackson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, delivered a special course of lectures during the past term. 

The teaching is free. The cost of board, including furnished room, light, 
fuel, washing, etc., is $8.50 per month. Students are given an opportunity 
to work out from $1. 50 to $3.00 of this amount, thus leaving only from $5.50 
to $7.00 to be paid in cash. In some cases arrangements may be made so that 
students may work out the whole amount. Lack of means need debar none. 

For further information, address 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 























MRS. H. L. KEMP DANIEL S. WILLIS 
Designer # x 
ws & Furnisher; INSURANCE 


179 FRANHLIN AVE. a a teveneed 
Brookiyn, N. Y. — — — 





Fire, Life and Accident 


Elaborate Gowns for street or evening wear 458 CARLTON AVENUE 


made to order within 24 hours. 

EXCLUSIVE STYLES IMPORTED MODELS Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ELEGANT LACES 

Persians from 49cts. to $4.50 per yard. 





Prompt attention given to all business. 





In answering advertisements, please mention this Magazine 
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and Building 


14 Douglass Street 


Ohe Hfro=Hmerican Mnvestment 


[ INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ] 


HAS BEEN DOING BUSINESS FOR 12 YEARS 


Company... 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





T has handled over $50,000, 
partment of the state. 


cent. per annum. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
pany. None more reliable. 


FRED. R. MOORE, President 
SULLY R. McCLELLAN, Treasurer 


FRANK H.: CARMAND 
WM. H. CHADWICK 
REV. WM. V..TUNNELL 





It is under the control of the Banking De- 


Thue Membership Tec is $1.00 
Ultimate Value of Share, $250, Payable in Monthly Installments of $1 


The meetings for payment are held the 3rd Thursday evening in each month. 

We issue INVESTMENT SHARES of $25, $£0 and $100, redeemable in five 
and ten years, upon which we guarantee four and one half per cent. per 
annum; also PAID-UP SHARES of $250 upon which we will pay five per 


We will help you to get a home anywhere within 50 miles of the City of 
Let us persuade you to connect yourself with this Com- 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


FRANK P. DOWNING, Accountant 

PROF. WM. L. BULKLEY SAMUEL R. SCOTTRON 
T. THOMAS FORTUNE 
SEPHEN T. BROOKS 
WM. RUSSELL JOHNSON 


ROBT. R. WILLIS, Vice President 
EDWARD S. LYNCH, Secretary 


ROBT. H. BULLOCK 
CHAS. W. MULFORD 











ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 

GUITARS MANDOLINS, 

etc. Lyon & Healy and ‘‘Washburn’ 
instruments are in use everywhere. Ask 
local music dealer for them, and if 
doesn’t keep write to us for 
- G’’ Catalog, illustrated, mailed 
free. It tells how to judge quality und 
gives full particulars. If you are wise 

you will secure an instrument with a 
mathomathionny correc ‘oo gears and s tall rich 

ne that will give satis on for a lifetime. 

LYON & HEALY, 14East Adama &t., Chicago, LiL 
Che World’s Largest Music House ‘‘Selis Bverything Known in Muste “ 








OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR | 


MUSIC LEARNING Fishaoess® 

VIOLIN, GUI- 
TAR, BANJO, CORNET, MANDOLIN AND VOICE. 
Tells how to learn to play any instrument and to sing 
without leaving your home. It is free and will interest 
you. Send your name to U.S. School of Music, Box | 
49 B, 19 Union Square, N. Y 
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Tye Colored American Mlagaine 








‘UP FROM SLAVERY” 


*“WORKING 
WITH THE HANDS” 


Booker T. Washington’s Greatest Works 
wvwvv 
A new Subscription Edition of these books 
just off the press. Price and bindings uniform. 








Bound in a bright red binding (very attractive) 
$1.75 Each 
wwvwew 
Write immediately for terms to agents. 
LIBERAL TERMS—EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 
Ss. B. S. Dept. 
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Afro=American 
Realty Company 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000 


[ Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York ] 


STOCK, $10.00 PER sinc nee PAR VALUE 








N investment that will pay ten per cent. annual dividends besides making 
it possible for the colored people of New York City to live in desirable 
houses in desirable neighborhoods. 


Over $100,000. worth of stock already taken 
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39 and 32 West 135 th Street 65 and 67 West 134th Street 


The Company now owns the 4 five-story flats, 65 and 67 West 134th Street 
and 30 and 32 West 135th Street and also has control of ten other flats under 
five year leases. 


JAMES C. THOMAS, President 
JAMES E. GARNER, Secretary and Treasurer _ 
PHILIP A. PAYTON, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen’l Manager 
WILFORD H. SMITH, Attorney 





u5 BROADWAY, New York 
Telephones 97 6767 ©6 Cortlandt BOREEL BUILDING, Rooms 129 - 133 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





HOMES WEALTH 


EMPLOYMENT 





EDUCATION 


““TaKe Up Thy Bed and Walk” 


METROPOLITAN 
MERCANTILE & 
REALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ) 


Is buying and building more homes for 
its stockholders on easier payments than 
any other Company in the United States. 

Offers safe road to wealth by investing 
in the stock of the Company. 


Capital Stock, ¢500,000 





CAPITAL STOCK 


$500,000 











Is giving intelligent employment to hundreds of our deserving young men and women, and is educating them in 


the practical ways of business life. 


The colored people must work out their own future, build up their own institutions and business enterprises by 
purchasing stock in the above Company. Pays seven per cent. dividends annually. Will pay more. 


Stock was formerly selling at $5 
buys and builds houses for stockholders only. 


r share, now selling at $8. Only limited number at that price. The Company 


Stop paying rent. Move into your own house, purchased on the easy terms of the Company. 
Why accept three and four per cent. interest on your money when you can get seven per cent. by investing in the 


stock of the company ? 


We are established in fifteen different States. The largest and seongert Negro Company of its kind in the United 


States. Reliable agents wanted everywhere. 
For further information address 


HOME OFFICE 


150 NASSAU STREET, 


Proper parties can ma 


e from five to twenty-five dollars per week. 


Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y 





‘PHONE, 1873 COLUMBUS 


Hotel Marshall 


127 +129 West 53rd Street 


NEW YORK 


Our Restaurant is noted for its Creole Sauces. 
Maryland Fried Chicken Southern Dishes a 
Specialty. Private Dining Rooms. Excellent 
appointment for after lleatre Parties. Head- 
quarters for all Musical Talent. 


J. L. & GEO. E. MARSHALL, Props. 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 





HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53rd St., New York City 


First-class accommodations only. Located 
one door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of 
the city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining room service unsurpass- 
ed. Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS. Proprietor 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 





Telephone, 1403 - A Bedford. 


Scottron Manufacturing Co. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Pedestals, Tabourettes, Lamp Columns, Lamp and Vase Bodies 
In Imitation Onyx, Agate, Fossil Wood and Various Foreign 
and American Pottery Finishes. 
Office: 598 MONROE STREET, 


ani. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In answering advertisements, please mention this Magazine 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, President EMMETT J. SCOTT, Cor. Sec. 
Tuskegee, Ala. Tuskegee, Ala. 


The National Negro Business League 


—— WILL HOLD ITS —— 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


AT PALM GARDEN 


58th Street and Lexington Avenue 


AUGUST 16th, 17th, 18th, ‘05 


PLANS FOR THIS MEETING ARE NOW BEING ARRANGED 





N Exposition of the handiwork of the colored: people will be held in connection 
iH with the meeting. Those desiring space for their exhibits can secure same 
by communicating with Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Tuskegee, Ala. Local Leagues 
should bestir themselves by beginning to arrange to be represented at this meeting. 
It will be the largest gathering of representatives of the race ever brought together. 
FRED. R. Moore, 
Secretary and National Organizer. 
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OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HONE FOR + 
MUSIC LEARNING FARO: 0RGAN, 34 Maiden Lane 
TAR, BANJO, CORNET, MANDOLIN AND VOICE. 


Tells how to learn to play any instrument and to sing W 

without leavifg your home. It is free and will interest Near Nassau St., NE YORK 
you. Send your name to U.S. School of Music, Box 
49 C, 19 Union Square, N. Y. 
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Rooms 129 to 133 "Phone 6766 Cortlandt 


WILFORD H.’SMITH 
IN COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
and Proctor in Admiralty 


ThetaloredMmericanflagazne |" "seven 
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Phelps Mall 
Bible Craining School 


—— CONNECTED WITH —— 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


OFFERS exceptional opportunities to young men wishing to prepare 
for the Christian ministry. 
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The chief aims of the Bible Training School are to give young colored 
men and women a comprehensive knowledge of the English Bible, and to im- 
plant in their hearts a noble ambition to dedicate their lives to the elevation 
and Christianization of their people. The students are required to do mis- 
sionary work in the various churches and Sunday schools near the Institute ; 
in this way they have been very helpful to the neighboring communities. 

The teaching in the Bible School is wholly undenominational, the inten- 
tion being not to oppose or antagonize any theological work now being done, 
but rather to assist all denominations. 

PHELPS HALL, the building in which the school is taught, was given by 
a generous New York friend. It is a frame structure three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel, library, reading room, and the office of the Dean, with three 
recitation rooms ; besides forty rooms for dormitory purposes. 

Rev. EpGar J. PENNEY is the Dean. He is assisted by Rev. E. P. JoHn- 
son and Rev. J.H.Gapson_ Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Clinton, of Charlotte, N. C., 
and Rev. H. T. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., deliver a regular course of 
lectures during the term. Rev. Moses Jackson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, delivered a special course of lectures during the past term. 

The teaching is free. The cost of board, including furnished room, light, 
fuel, washing, etc., is $8.50 per month. Students are given an opportunity 
to work out from $1.50 to $3.00 of this amount, thus leaving only from $5.50 
to $7.00 to be paid in cash. In some cases arrangements may be made so that 
students may work out the whole amount. Lack of means need debar none. 

For further information, address 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 
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Designer # _ i? ee 


Fire, Life and Accident 


2 2 Furnisher) INSURANCE 


179 FRANHLIN AVE. a Specialty 
Brookiyn, N. Y. — = = 
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Elaborate Gowns for street or evening wear 458 CARLTON AVENUE 


made to order within 24 hours. 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES IMPORTED MODELS Brockiyn, N. Y- 
Persians = meets ts $4.59 per yard. Prompt attention given to all business. 
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Ohe 
BALDWIN JSIEMORIAL FUN D 


HE Executive Committee of the William H. Baldwin Endow- 





ment Fund for Tuskegee, issues the following appeal to the 
country :— 


‘‘Called to the head of an important railroad at the early age of thirty-three, 
Mr. Baldwin was from the moment of taking up his residence here one of New 
York’s most notable citizens. Foremost.in every movement for municipal bet- 
terment, he gave to the youth of this city and to.the Nation a splendid example 
of the man of affairs who was also devoted to the common welfare. No sacrifice 
of time or energy was too great to ask of him in behalf of those oppressed by 
ignorance or injustice. To fail to commemorate appropriately the worth of this 
notable life would be an injustice to those who were stimulated by his person- 
ality in the past and to those of whatever color and race who will profit for 
decades to come by his civic and philanthropic achievements. 

‘(In view of Mr. Baldwin's particular interest in Negro education, it is the in- 
tention of the committee to place this fund as a permanent endowment at the 
disposal of Tuskegee Institute, of which he was so long an officer. In our opin- 
ion, and in that of Mr. Baldwin’s family and friends, this is the most appropri- 
ate investment of the fund which could be made and the one most in line with 
his wishes. ° 

‘Vou are earnestly requested to jon in commemorating Mr. Baldwin, the 
ideal citizen, ever ready to sacrifice position, time, and health to the common 
weal, by sending a subscription to the treasurer, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 54 Wil- 
liam street.’’ 
( THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

GROVER CLEVELAND 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 
. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
Committee 1 H. H. HANNA 
| OSWALD G. VILLARD, Chairman 
| JACOB H. SCHIFF, Treasurer 
| J. STANLEY BROWN, Secretary 


We trust there will be a liberal response to this appeal, especially 
from colored Americans. Subscriptions may be sent to THE CoL- 
ORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE,.181 Pearl Street, New York. A re- 


ceipt from the Regular.Committee. will be forwarded. -— - 
FRED. R. Moore. 
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THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


NATIONAL NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE 
New York, August 16th, 17th, 18th, 1905 


The National Association of Teachers of Colored Youth 
Atlanta, Ga., June 8th and oth, 1905 
The Summer School for Teachers of Colored Youth 
Cheyney, Pa., July, 1905 
The National Baptist Convention 
Chicago, Ill., September, 1905 














AL INFORMATION regarding Rates and best Schedules to these 
Meetings can be had by addressing this Magazine, or any of the 
following : 
BROOKS MORGAN, A. G. P. A. C. A. BENSCOTER, A. G. P. A. 
Southern Railway Southern Railway 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 
GEO. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A. ALEX. S. THWEATT, E. P. A. 


Southern Railway Southern Railway 
St. Louis, Mo. 1185 Broadway, New York 





H. B. SPENCER, General [lanager S. H. HARDWICK, P. T. [1. 
Southern Railway Southern Railway 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 


W.H. TAYLOE, G. P. A. 
Southern Railway 
Washington, D. C. 


Book and Fob Printing 


LET US ESTIMATE UPON YOUR WORK 

















w Church and Society Printing a Specialty 
Che Moore 


Publishing & Printing Company 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 








Ghe Hfro=Hmerican Bvestment 
and Building Company... 


[INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ] 


14 Douglass Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HAS BEEN DOING BUSINESS FOR 12 YEARS 





T has handled over $50,000. It is under the control of the Banking De- 


partment of the state. 
' The Membership Fee is $1.00 va! 
Ultimate Value of Share, $250, Payable in Monthly Installments of $1 
The meetings for payment are held the 3rd Thursday evening-in each month. 
We issue INVESTMENT SHARES of $25, $£0 and $100, redeemable in five 
and ten years, upon which we guarantee four and one half per cent. per 


annum; also PAID-uUP SHARES of $250 upon which we will pay five per 


cent. per annum. 
We will help you to get a home anywhere within 50 miles of the City of 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. Let us persuade you to connect yourself with this Com- 
pany. None more reliable. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


FRED. R. MOORE, President ROBT. R. WILLIS, Vice President 
SULLY R. McCLELLAN, Treasurer EDWARD S. LYNCH, Secretary 
FRANK P. DOWNING, Accountant 
FRANK H. CARMAND PROF, WM. L. BULKLEY SAMUEL R. SCOTTRON 
WM. H. CHADWICK T. THOMAS FORTUNE ROBT. H. BULLOCK 
“REV. WM. V. TUNNELL SEPHEN T. BROOKS CHAS. W. MULFORD 

WM. RUSSELL JOHNSON 














wena How 
Colored Hmerican Maaazine 


—IS THE— 


Sanest and Most Briliantiy Eted Publication in te Hatin 
YOU OUGHT TO READ IT 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE : 








In answering advertisements, please mention this Magazine 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


—=BOTH==- 
THE ATLANTA INDEPENDENT 


The South’s Great Weekly 











AND 


“™ BOLORED AMTERIGHN MAGAZINE 


THE NEGRO’S GREATEST PUBLICATION 


MAY BE HAD FOR $2.00 A YEAR 





Address 
THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


PEARL AND CEDAR STREETS 
NEW YORK 





Practices in all the Courts of Member of 
State of New York U.S. Supreme Court. 


WATERMAN 


ve JAMES ROBERT SPURGEON 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 





© 
“Or, git 
‘s,, JER 2out ¢t OFFICES: 


a K 
EDERIC 116 BROAD STREET 10 SCHENECTADY AVE. 


Manhattan Brooklyn 
PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD, B. W.!. 








In answering advettisements, please mention this Magazine 
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Afro-American g 
Realty Company 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000 


[ Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York ] 


STOCK, $10.00 PER SHARE, PAR VALUE 








POAPOIOGOOIIEN 


N investment that will pay ten per cent. annual dividends besides making 
it possible for the colored people of New York City to live in desirable 
houses in desirable neighborhoods. 


Over $135,000 worth stock alrzady taken 


< 
“ 








VODODDOOS OOK 











30 and 32 West 135th Street 65 and 67 West 134th Streetj 


The Company now owns the 4 five-story flats, 65 and 67 West 134th Street 
and 30 and 32 West 135th Street and also has control of ten other flats under 
five year. leases. 


JAMES C. THOMAS, President 
JAMES E. GARNER, Secretary and Treasurer 
PHILIP A. PAYTON, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen’] Manager 
WILFORD H. SMITH, Attorney 3 
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49 MAIDEN LANE, New York 
Telephones {372°} John MEYERS BUILDING, Floor 11 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





HOMES WEALTH 


EMPLOYMENT 


EDUCATION 


“Take Up Thy Bed and Walk” 











METROPOLITAN 
JUERCANTILE & 
REALTY GOWNPARY 


t ( INCORPORATED ) 











CAPITAL STOCK 


$500,000 














Is buying and building more homes for 
its stockholders on easier payments than 
any other Company in the United States. 











tal S Offers safe road to wealth by investing 
Capi Stock, $500,000 in the stock of the Company. 


the cal ways of business life. 


Is giving intelligent employment to hundreds of our deserving young men and women, and is educating them in 
pra 


The colored people must work out their own future, build up their own institutions and business enterprises by 


purchasing stock in the above Company. Pays seven 
Stock. was formerly sellin 
buys and builds houses for stock olders only. 


r cent. dividends annually. Will pay more. 
at $5 per share, now selling at §8. Only limited number at that price. The Company 


Stop he rent. Move into your own house, purchased on the easy terms of the Company. 
Why three and four per cent. interest on your money when you can get seven per cent. by investing in the 


stock of the com 
We are establishe 


ny? 
ed in fifteen different States. The largest and strongest Negro Company of its kind in the United 


States. Reliable agents wanted everywhere. Proper parties can make from five to twenty-five dollars per week. 


For further information address 


HOME OFFICE 


150 NASSAU STREET, 


Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





’PHONE, 1873 COLUMBUS 


Hotel Marshall 


127 =129 West 53rd. Street 


NEW YORE 


Our Restaurant is noted for its Creole Sauces. 
Maryland Fried Chicken Southern Dishes a 
Specialty. Private Dining Rooms. Excellent 
appointment for after Theatre Parties. Head- 
quarters for all Musical Talent. 

J. L. & GEO. E. MARSHALL, Props. 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 





HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53rd St., | New York City 


First-class accommodations only. Located 
one door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of 
the city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining room service unsurpass- 
ed. Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 


BEN). F. THOMAS. Proprietor 


COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON SALE 





Telephone, 1403 - A Bedford. 


Scottron Manufacturing Co. 
——— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Pedestals, Tabourettes, Lamp Columns, Lamp and Vase Bodies 


In Imitation Onyx, Agate, Fossil Wood and Various Foreign 
and American Pottery Finishes. 


Office: 598 MONROE STREET, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In answering advertisements, please mention this Magazine 











Ohe 
BALDWIN JSIEMORIAL FUND 





HE Executive Committee of the William H. Baldwin Endow- 


ment Fund for Tuskegee, issues the following appeal to the 


country :-— 


‘* Called to the head of an important railroad at the early age of thirty-three, 
Mr. Baldwin was from the moment of taking up his residence here one of New 
York’s most notable citizens. Foremost in every movement for municipal bet- 
terment, he gave to the youth of this city and to the Nation a splendid example 
of the man of affairs who was also devoted to the common welfare. No sacrifice 
of time or energy was too great to ask of him in behalf of those oppressed by 
ignorance or injustice. To fail to commemorate appropriately the worth of this 
notable life would be an injustice to those who were stimulated by his person- 
ality in the past and to those of whatever color and race whv will profit for 
decades to come by his civic and philanthropic achievements. 

‘*In view of Mr. Baldwin’s particular interest in Negro education, it is the in- 
tention of the committee to place this fund as a permanent endowment at the 
disposal of Tuskegee Institute, of which he was so long an officer. In our opin- 
ion, and in that of Mr. Baldwin’s family and friends, this is the most appropri- 
ate investment of the fund which could be made and the one most in line with 
his wishes. 

‘‘You are earnestly requested to join in commemorating Mr. Baldwin, the 
ideal citizen, ever ready to sacrifice position, time, and health to the common 
weal, by sending a subscription to the treasurer, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 54 Wil- 
liam street.”’ 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
GROVER CLEVELAND 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
Committee H. H. HANNA 3 
: OSWALD G. VILLARD, Chairman 
| JACOB H. SCHIFF, Treasurer 
| J. STANLEY BROWN, Secretary 


We trust there will be a liberal response to this appedl, especially 
from colored Americans. Subscriptions may be sent to THE CoL- 
ORED AMERICAN MaGazinE, 181 Pearl Street, New York. A re- 
ceipt from the Regular Committee will be forwarded. 

FRED. R. Moore. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, President 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


EMMETT J. SCOTT, Cor. Sec. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


The National Negro Business League 
— WILL HOLD ITS — 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


AT PALM GARDEN 


58th Street and Lexington Avenue 


AUGUST 16th, 17th, 18th, ’05 


PLANS FOR THIS MEETING ARE NOW BEING ARRANGED 





N Exposition of the handiwork of the colored people will be held in connection 

HH with the meeting. Those desiring space for their exhibits can secure same 

by communicating with Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Tuskegee, Ala. Local Leagues 

should bestir themselves by beginning to arrange to be represented at this meeting. 

It will be the largest gathering of representatives of the race ever brought together. 
FRED. R. Moore, 

Secretary and National Organizer. 


BLOCK BROS. 


Havana Gigals 


34 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 





age ty 


Instruments, V 
QUITARS 
Lyon & 


MANDOLINS, 
‘Washburn’ 


ROW RL, a Se, Ask 
loca] music dealer 








OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR 


MUSIC LEARNING orn sor: 


TAR, BANJO, CORNET, IN AND VOICE. 
Tells how to learn to play’ - instrument and to sing 
—s leaving your home. It is free and will interest 
r name to U.S. School of Music, Box 
m Square, N. Y. 


ADVERTISE ¥ 


Near Nassau St., 


Send 
49 96, 19 Un 





Box Trade a Specialty 





Rooms 129 to 133 *Phone 6766 Cortlandt 


WILFORD H. SMITH 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
and Proctor in Admiralty 


49 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
Damage Suits a Specialty 


IN 


The Colored American Magazine 


In answering advertisements, please mention this Magazine 
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Che HAfro=Hmerican Mnvestment 
and Building Company... 


[INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ] 


14 Douglass Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HAS BEEN DOING BUSINESS FOR 12 YEARS 


+2, to SS 
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ote. 


T has handled over $50,000. It is under the control of the Banking De- 


partment of the state. 
The Membership Fee is $1.00 
Ultimate Value of Share, $250, Payable in Monthly Installments of $1 


The meetings for payment are held the 3rd Thursday evening in each month. 

We issue INVESTMENT SHARES of $25, $50 and $100, redeemable in five 
and ten years, upon which we guarantee four and one half per cent. per 
annum; also PAID-uP SHARES of $250 upon which we will pay five per 


cent. per annum. 
We will help you to get a home anywhere within 50 miles of the City of 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. Let us persuade you to connect yourself with this Com- 
pany. None more reliable. 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
FRED. R. MOORE, President ROBT. R. WILLIS, Vice President 
SULLY R. McCLELLAN, Treasurer EDWARD S. LYNCH, Secretary 
FRANK P. DOWNING, Accountant 
FRANK H. CARMAND PROF. WM. L. BULKLEY SAMUEL R. SCOTTRON 
WM. H. CHADWICK T. THOMAS FORTUNE ROBT. H. BULLOCK 
REV. WM. V. TUNNELL SEPHEN T. BROOKS CHAS. W. MULFORD 
WM. RUSSELL JOHNSON 
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—IS THE— 


Danest aNd Most Brilfiantty Edited Publication in the Nation 


YOU OUGHT TO READ IT 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





In answering advertisements, please mention this Magazine 
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THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 





NATIONAL NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE 
New York, August 16th, 17th, 18th, 1905 


The National Association of Teachers of Colored Youth 
Atlanta, Ga., June 28th, 29th and 3oth, 1905 


The Summer School for Teachers of Colored Youth 
Cheyney, Pa., July, 1905 


The National Baptist Convention 
Chicago, Ill., September, 1905 





following : 


Southern Railway 


GEO. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A. 
Southern Railway 


AL INFORMATION regarding Rates and best Schedules to these 
Meetings can be had by addressing this Magazine, or any of the 


BROOKS MORGAN, A. G. P. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


C. A. BENSCOTER, A.G. P. A. 
Southern Railway 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ALEX. S. THWEATT, E. P. A. 
Southern Railway 

1185 Broadway, New York 





Southern Railway 





H. B. SPENCER, General [lanager S. H. HARDWICK, P. T. I". 


Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 


W. H. TAYLOE, G. P. A. 
Southern Railway 


Southern Railway 


Washington, D. C. 














E have pleasure in announcing that 
the Poems, with photogravre of the 
author, will be ready for sale JUNE 25. 








PRICE, posrrarw, $1.00 


Address all orders to 


FORTUNE & PETERSON, Publishers 
4 Cedar Street, New York 


“DREAMS OF LIFE” 


(A Collection of Poems), 
cat ee 


TIMOTHY THOMAS FORTUNE 


| 


CUBAN HAND-MADE CIGARS 


UNIVERSAL BARBERSHOP 
J- L. CROFT, Prop, 


332 West Fifty-Second St. 


Between 8th and 9th Aves. 


Ladies’ and Children's 
Sham pooing and Hair Cutting 
Manicuring 


Imported and Domestic NEW YORK 


Toilet Articles 
4@ Colored American Magazine on Sale 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





THE BEST 


HE DETROIT INFORMER, dis- 
cussing recently the best race 


magazines, said : 


T= COLORED AMERICAN MAGA- 

ZINE is one of the oldest (maga- 
zines) and is published exclusively by 
Negroes in New York City,and possesses 
much merit in its make-up and great 
value and strength in its editorials. 
Articles and stories by prominent race 
authors all render it a most complete 
publication of a high class, 


The circulation of 








plored American Magazine 








Is larger than any other 
Negro publication. 
Write for terms to agents. 
GhAe 
COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK 











MRS. H. L. KEMP 
Designer # # 


RY 2 ‘Furnisher 


179 FRANKLIN AVE. 
Brooktiyn, N. Y. 


Elaborate Gowns for street or evening wear 
made to order within 24 hours. 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES IMPORTED MODELS 
ELEGANT LACES 
Persians from 49cts. to $4.50 per yard. 





DANIEL S. WILLIS 





Fire, Life and Accident 


INSURANCE 


458 CARLTON 


AVENUE 


Brookly My, N. Y. 
Prompt attention given to all business. 





T elephone Connection. Handsom and Cab Service. 
THOMAS L. TEN EYCK 
GENERAL EXPRESS AND TRUCKMAN 
Offce, 206 WEST 27th STREET, 
NEW YORK 


Furniture Removed to City or Country 


- S@- MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 





Telephones, 3726, 3727 John, Meyers Building, Floor 11 
‘ s 


WILFORD #. SMITH 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
and Proctor in Admiralty 


49 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
Damage Suits a Specialty 





In answering advertisements, , lease mention this Magazine 
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THE NEW YORK AGE 


Edited by T. Thomas Fortune 


























—AND— 


= COLORED AMERICAN JIAGAZINE 


THE NEGRO’S GREATEST PUBLICATION 


MAY BE HAD FOR $2.00 A YEAR 





Address 
THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


PEARL AND CEDAR STREETS 
NEW YORK 








Practices in all the Courts of Member of 
State of New York U. 8. Supreme Court. 


WATERMAN 


vu JAMES ROBERT SPURGEOK 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
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Manhattan Brooklyn 







PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD, B. W. |. 








In answering advertisements, plcase mention this Magazine. 
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® Afro-American 
Realty Company 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000 


[ Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York ] 


STOCK, $10.00 PER SHARE, PAR VALUE 








N investment that will pay ten per cent. annual dividends besides making 
it possible for the colored people of New York City to live in desirable 
houses in desirable neighborhoods. 


Over $135,000 worth stock alrzady taken 
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30 and 32 West 135th Street 65 and 67 West 134th Street 


The Company now owns the 4 five-story flats, 65 and 67 West 134th Street 
_ and 30 and 32 West 135th Street and also has controk of ten other flats under 
five year leases. 


JAMES C. THOMAS, President 
JAMES E. GARNER, Secretary and Treasurer 
PHILIP A. PAYTON, Jr., Vice Pres. and Geh’l Manager 
WILFORD H: SMITH, Attomey 
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49 MAIDEN LANE, New York 


Telephones ed, John MEYERS BUILDING, Floor 11 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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